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Peace and the Conservation 
of Human Resources 


While we are all rejoicing over the signing of the 
Kellogg treaty—beg pardon; the pact of Paris—and hitching 
up our belts the 
phrase formerly rendered “girding up our loins”) 


for the 
for the 
coming fight to register the terms of that compact in the 


(which is American translation 


wills and emotions of the common people of every land, we 
will find it valuable to read Mr. Shillito’s study of the cgreer 
of Lord Haldane. 


Here, the midst of 
A dramatist in the Greek tradition could take this 


certainly, is humanity in 
tragedy. 
career and fashion from it a study in wastage of human re- 
sources that would shake men to their inmost souls. By every 


rational test, Lord Haldane was a great man, fitted to make a 


great man’s contribution to the state. Properly used, his 
mind might have helped vastly to save England from the 
social and industrial difficulties which now confront her. 


But what use do we wise men, we realists, we practical men 
make of a Haldane? We set him to forming and equipping 
an army, and then in the day of our fear we turn on him and 
rend him. 


The whole Haldane story, as Mr. Shillito tells it, 
ought to be pounded into the minds of this generation. Talk 
as much as you will of the cruelty of war; of the awful 
losses which it engenders. But when you have finished the 
actual list of killed and maimed and orphaned and widowed 
and starved and impoverished and all the rest, you have only 
begun your tale. There is still to be taken into account this 
idiocy which takes the talents of the man of insight, of 
imagination, of social understanding and sympathy, and in- 
stead of giving him a place for constructive service for the 
state, sets him to priming bombs—and finally blows him to 


bits with the infernal weapons it has called on him to 


fashion. It takes the philosopher Haldane and makes him 
first the father and then the victim of the war machine. It 
takes the poet Kilmer and shatters him into bloody silence. 


It takes the nurse Cavell and stands her before a firing squad. 


The peace movement, therefore, is really a move- 
ment to conserve human resources; to restrain the folly by 
which we sacrifice the best we have in the senseless arbitra- 
ments of slaughter. 


Professor Fiske’s article also stirs me up. I live 
For 
most of the fathers I know life is bounded, six days out of 


in a community of the centrifugal homes he describes. 


the week, by the 8:08 in the morning and the 5:14 at night. 
Mother is around the house—or the apartment—except when 
she is somewhere else (and my attempts at pastoral calling 
show that that is a large part of the time). And the children 
in school are now so involved in extracurricular activities 
that they are just as busy and just as much away from home 


as either of the parents. 


The Cleveland resolutions are worth study as an 
attempt to deal with a home situation of this sort. Almost 
every sentence will provoke long thoughts. I hope, however, 
that we may have another report, say about a year from 
now, to let us know how this Cleveland effort has worked out. 


Tue First READER. 
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EDITORIAL 


HE PACT OF PARIS—once popularly known as 
the Kellogg treaty but now, owing to the modesty of 
the American secretary of state, given the more allit- 
erative title—is already far stronger than it was on the day 
it was signed. It has gathered this strength from the an- 
nouncement of Russia that, 
Russia Adheres to the _ in response to the French in- 
Pact of Paris vitation, the soviet govern- 
ment will sign. The first na- 
tion to adhere to the new treaty in response to the general 
invitation offered by the original signatories was Jugo- 
Slavia. Her adherence was a good omen, for Jugo-Slavia 
has been notorious for generations as a source of inter- 
national friction. It was Serb irredentism that fired the 
European powder magazine at Serajevo in 1914. But Jugo- 
Slavia’s adherence, and that of the other thirty states which 
have followed, cannot compete in importance with the ad- 
herence of Russia. In fact, Russia’s decision to place her- 
self among the nations which have renounced war is far 
more important than that of most of the states who were 
among the original signatories. For ten years now Russia, 
outside the general concert of nations, has provided a 
bogey-man wherewith every militaristic scaremonger in Eu- 
rope has successfully fought every suggestion for general 
European disarmament. Now that Russia comes back into 
the circle promising never to use other than pacific means 
to settle her international difficulties, she puts the whole 
peace situation in an entirely new orientation. 


Soviet “Reservations” 
To the Treaty 

HE NOTE in which M. Litvinoff, soviet vice-com- 

missar of foreign affairs, announces the readiness of 
Russia to sign the pact is a remarkably able one, and de- 
serves careful study. Despite a certain amount of bluster 
which is obviously for home consumption—since the soviet 
government can hardly afford to admit to its followers that 
a good thing has actually come out of a capitalistic state 
M. Litvinoff does lay his finger on several obvious dangers 
in the situation as it now exists. Opinions will differ as to 
how much, as he declares, the pact needs clarification by 
enumerating the forms of military action—such as inter- 
vention, blockade, military occupation of foreign territory, 
blockade of ports, and so on—which are included in the 


general renunciation of war. It is undoubtedly true, as he 
states, that out of such operations there occasionally arise 
major wars which, once under way, no pact or court or 
league could stop. There can hardly be as much difference 
of opinion, however, concerning M. Litvinoff’s characteriza- 
tion of the British reservations. Those reservations may 
well prove “a contagious example for the other participants 
in the compact” which might eventually rob the pact of all 
meaning. The Russian theory, according to M. Litvinoff, 
is that any renunciation of war must, to prove itself sincere, 
be accompanied by some significant degree of disarmament. 
Therefore the soviet government announces that it will 
accompany its adherence to the pact with a reservation of 
its own. This reservation takes the form of a declaration 
of intention of pressing for full disarmament among all 
signatories as soon as Russia has become one of the number. 


African Missions and the 
Liberian Concessions 
LL WE KNOW about the situation in Liberia, as 
Will Rogers would say, is what we see in the papers. 
And what we see in the papers is flatly contradictory. But 
on the old basis of the presence of much smoke denoting a 
possibility of some fire we suggest that it is time that the 
missionary societies having work in Liberia enlighten their 
constituents as to their relation to the Firestone conces- 
sions there. These concessions formed a bone of conten- 
tion at the recent Williamstown institute of politics. Dr. 
Raymond L. Buell, research director of the Foreign Policy 
association and recognized authority on the conditions of 
the native tribes in Africa, strongly attacked the history, 
present condition and future implications of the concessions. 
Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, educational director of the Phelps- 
Stokes fund and chairman of the American advisory com- 
mittee on education in Liberia, as strongly defended them. 
The acting secretary of the state department, Mr. William 
R. Castle, gave to the Washington correspondents a state 
ment vigorously defending the course of the United States 
government and of Mr. Firestone. As between the con- 
testants, the public has no way of choosing. Both Dr. Buell 
and Dr. Jones command such confidence that there is no 
a priori reason for accepting or rejecting the testimony 
of either. But it does appear, even from Dr. Jones’s de- 
fense of the Firestone concessions, that missionary in- 
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terests are deeply involved. Missionary boards are said to 
have given their approval to the terms of the Firestone 
contract before the Liberian government signed it; mis- 
sionary schools are benefiting from the development of the 
Firestone rubber plantations. As a matter of general princi- 
ple, we doubt whether any mission work should be in any 
degree tied up with the economic exploitation of any back- 
ward spot on earth unless,and until its supporters are 
fully informed as to the conditions and have approved them. 
The temptations to tie on to the program of a conquering 
big business machine are obvious. But the dangers are 
equally obvious. 


Nearing Compromise 
In Mexico 

HE UNHAPPY CONTROVERSY that has set 

the Roman Catholic church in Mexico in opposition 
to the government is on the way to solution. A petition 
bearing nearly two million signatures has been presented 
to the Mexican congress by Catholics. In this is outlined 
a program for changes in the Mexican constitution and in 
the laws regulating religion which, if carried into effect, 
will satisfy the church. Negotiations can well proceed on 
the basis of this petition. As to some of its details there will 
probably have to be further give and take. But the pro 
gram in its main outlines presents a scheme under which the 
state can well afford to allow the Roman church to resume 
functioning. The demands of the Catholic petition are 
three: “Recognition of the existence of different religious 
bodies, faiths, and creeds; recognition of the separation of 
church and state and interdependence of both; and no 
legislation by the state in church affairs.” It will be seen 
that general statements such as these will require careful 
definition, but there is no insuperable obstacle here to under- 
standing. And the state can regard it as a clear victory to 
find that the church is ready to renounce these long-claimed 
privileges: The right to the direction of education, includ- 
ing the national schools; government aid in the enforce 
ment of vows taken in the religious orders; subventions by 
the state for the aid of Catholic schools; rights to hold 


property and conduct industries (reserving only the right 


to possess such property as is absolutely necessary for 
carrying on the affairs of the church); and recognition of 
Roman Catholicism as the state religion. If the Catholic 
church will give up these claims, and if it will consent to 
a regime in which all religious bodies stand equal before 
the law, it can undoubtedly find a basis under which it will 
be free to carry on its activities under any sort of adminis- 


tration that may be set up in succession to President Calles. 


Propaganda at 
Public Expense 
DIFFICULTY that has been puzzling the editorial 
staff for some time seems on the point of solution. 
lhere are now in the safe in the business office some hun- 
s of letters, most of them written by qualified Amer 
ican voters, and all dealing with the service which the editor 
of this paper has rendered during the twenty years he has 
been in charge. These form a testimonial so unique that, 
for advertising purposes if for nothing else, their publica- 
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tion and widespread dissemination seems called for. But 
the item of expense has made it hard to see how this could 
be done. Now, we dare believe, this difficulty is surmounted. 
There has come to this office from the Government Printing 
office, a portion of the Congressional Record for the first 
session of the seventieth congress. This is a 16-page docu- 
ment devoted to “Extension of Remarks of Hon. John M. 
Nelson of Wisconsin in the House of Representatives, Fri- 
day, May 25, 1928.” The “extension” opens in this fashion: 


Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, during the closing 
weeks of the session I became greatly interested-in higher 
education in the District of Columbia as affected by senate 
bill 2366 on degree-conferring institutions. Mr. Speaker, I 
insert in the Record as a part of my remarks an address by 
the Rev. George W. Price, D. D., pastor of the First Baptist 
church of Schenectady, N. Y., on “Potomac University and 
Higher Education.” 


Whereupon Dr. Price is permitted to go on, in 5-point 
type, for the remainder of the entire pamphlet, singing the 
praises of Potomac university and leading up to a stirring 
conclusion ‘in ten points, of which the first is that “Potomac 
university is true to the fundamentals of the Bible,” and 
the last that “Potomac university is worthy of the full con- 
fidence and support of the public.” This, we think, is a fine 
idea. Now if we can find a congressman who is looking for 
a real scoop for the Record, we can have all the documents 
connected with our approaching jubilee printed and dis- 
tributed without it costing anybody a cent. Anybody, that 
is, except the tax-payers. 


An Important Area 
For Exploration 


IME was when it was assumed that about all that was 

necessary to insure the development of boys and girls 
into adults with characters marked by rectitude and nobility 
was to make sure that they attended Sunday school reg- 
ularly. That was a help, and still is; there is little doubt 
about that. But the problem is now seen to have complexi- 
ties which that simple system did not take into account. A 
glimmer of the old and easy confidence is seen in the item, 
in a religious paper, that “according to a statement of a 
judge in New York city, out of four thousand persons who 
where convicted in his court, only three had ever had Sun- 
day school training.” Upon which, the most appropriate 
comment is a sentence which appears, in quite a different 
connection, on the next page of the same paper: “I do hate 
Statistics; they often lie so terribly.” The judge’s statistics 
are of that sort. They completely misrepresent the efficacy 
of the Sunday school as an institution for restraining from 
crime. The difficulty of the problem of framing a system 
of character education is vividly illustrated by a recent 
volume entitled “Deceit,” which is the result of one part 
of an elaborate series of tests and measurements conducted 
by the Character Education Inquiry of Teachers college, 
Columbia university, in cooperation with the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research. The specific findings— 
covering the restricted field of cheating, stealing and lying 
—are interesting enough to warrant extended comment. 
One discovery, for example, is that the members of a certain 
widely known organization which is supposed to give a 
training highly beneficial to character, showed under test a 
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larger percentage of deceit than non-members under similar 
conditions, and that deceit increased with length of mem- 
bership and elevation in rank in the organization. But the 
point that especially calls for remark in this connection is 
the proof which this study supplies that as yet we know 
little or nothing about the matter of character education. 
This probably constitutes the largest area of terra incognita 
still awaiting exploration. 


Meditations in a 
Jury Room 

NE OF THE MEMBERS of the editorial staff of The 

Christian Century has been serving on a grand jury. 

lt was a special grand jury called to hear evidence in re- 
vard to crimes committed in connection with Chicago pri- 
maries and elections. To its witness stand came as varie- 
gated a collection of human beings as an American city can 
produce. Since the proceedings inside a grand jury room 
are supposed to be secret—the qualification is introduced 
because of the prior information which the press regularly 
possessed as to what was taking place—it is impossible to 
speak here in detail of this postgraduate course in municipal 
government as it is actually conducted. But two major im- 
pressions remaining from the mass of testimony can be re- 
ported. The first, and the dominant, one records an abso- 
lute lack of regard for the oath. What is gained by the 
continuation of its swearing is hard to tell, unless it be the 
reduction of the deity to a role as a fellow-conspirator in 
the attempt to cheat justice. Seldom does a witness give 
any suggestion of attempting to tell the truth. The attorneys 
do not expect him to tell the truth; the jury would be over- 
come with astonishment at any departure from the continual 
effort at deceit. Surely the Quaker practice of making af- 
firmation, in which a man’s testimony is worth as much as 
the man himself seems to be worth, is infinitely preferable 
to this endless blasphemy. The second impression concerns 
the danger in which an American community stands from 
its constituted officers of the law. Doubtless there are hon- 
est policemen, even in Chicago. Such policemen do not get 
before the grand jury. But the ones who do are, in the ma- 
jority of cases, possessed of a cunning and lack of moral 
scruple which makes them an evident menace to the order of 
the society they are enrolled to protect. After listening over 
a stretch of weeks to a procession of such police witnesses 
the juryman finds himself at last wondering whether the 
city would not be a safer place in which to live if the police 
force were abolished tomorrow. 


Seeking Justice, 
Not Vengeance 
CLEVELAND JUDGE has demonstrated a wisdom 
greater than that of the law, but one with which the 
rigors of the law, even when most just, could well be tem- 
pered in many a case. One man ran another down with his 
automobile and was convicted for careless driving resulting 
in death. He was sentenced to five years in the state peni- 
tentiary, but the judge suspended sentence on the condi- 
tion that the convicted man turn over to the family of the 
man he had killed four thousand dollars and pay them in 
addition half his salary each week until thirty-five hundred 
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more had been paid. The convicted man sold his home, 
paid the four thousand, sought overtime at his factory job, 
worked seven days a week, and his wife started a small 
confectionery store to help. Each week he took half his 
earnings to the probation officer and had it paid over to the 
unfortunate family of his victim, in which the mother had 
gone to work as a stenographer to help support her four 
children. After four years the entire debt has been dis- 
charged and the guilty man has paid without uttering a 
complaint. Now he has his freedom, both families are saved 
from the penury a prison sentence for him would have 
brought them, and he is saved from the bitterness of a 
prison record. The judge is satisfied that his judgment was 
justified and says it proves that “justice tempered with 
mercy is far more desirable than vengeance.” The guilty 
man is not always the only or even the chief sufferer when 
he is sentenced to prison. His family may suffer ever more 
than he, though guiltless. Justice demands that ways be 
found, in so far as it is humanly possible, to make him 
pay the penalty of his crime without compelling the inno- 
cent to pay. The Cleveland judge found a way in this one 
Less legal and more human mindedness could find a 
way in many cases. 


case. 


A Last Word on Our 
Celebration 

R. MORRISON sailed yesterday for home. This is, 

therefore, the last opportunity which his editorial 
associates will have to speak about the celebration of his 
twenty years as editor of The Christian Century before 
his personal veto intervenes. We are sure that the paper’s 
constituency will be glad to know of the speed and of the 
spirit of enthusiastic cooperation with which the celebra- 
tion is taking form. The letters of appreciation already 
received will make several mighty volumes. Between now 
and the time when these volumes are bound and presented 
—which will probably be late in October or early in Novem- 
ber—it is safe to predict that hundreds who have deferred 
doing this during the vacation season will join in this tribute. 
If there are readers who desire more of the uniform sheets 
which are to be bound together, they can obtain them in 
any quantity from the office of the paper. In the second 
place, the suggestion that Dr. Morrison would be available 
for speaking dates has brought a rush of invitations. These 
are, in fact, so numerous that to protect Dr. Morrison his 
colleagues are making a rule by which many of them are 
being eliminated. This rule is simply this: that the invita- 
tion must be primarily designed to bring the editor into 
personal contact with the readers of The Christian Century. 
It would be of some commercial worth to the paper, no 
doubt, if its editor could address every ministers’ meeting 
and men’s mass meeting and peace conference and denomi- 
national rally in the United States this fall. But it might 
kill him in the process. Where, therefore, local arrange- 
ments can be made to give Dr. Morrison a chance to speak 
to any significant group of subscribers and their friends, 
every effort will be made to schedule his appearance. But 
otherwise, not. The celebration may, in a sense, be said to 
begin in New York city with the luncheon which will be 
tendered Dr. Morrison on September 20 when a group of 
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influential church leaders, of whom Bishop F. J. McCon- 
nell is chairman, will welcome him back to this country. 


Independents and the 
Election 


[See page 1107.] 


© CLOSE does the presidential election appear to be 
that the independent vote has assumed an importance 
unknown since 1916. In that year, the shift of a few 
hundred votes in certain states would have put Mr. Hughes 
into the white house. This year the party managers, despite 
their optimistic public predictions, know that the voters who 
do not acknowledge party bonds will, in a dozen or more 
pivotal states, decide the issue. It is of more than passing 
interest to see the way in which the democrats, for example 
are claiming that Governor Smith is the logical legatee of 
the LaFollette campaign of 1924, which should secure for 
him the 86 electoral votes of the 13 states in which the 
combined LaFollette and Davis support was greater than 
that which gave the state to President Coolidge. Between 
now and election day the campaign is bound to be directed 
more and more toward influencing the voter who pays little 
attention to the party symbol at the head of the ticket. 

Already two of the weekly periodicals which seek to give 
expression to an independent point of view have announced 
their support of Governor Smith. The Nation responds to 
the candor of the governor's acceptance speech, and partic- 
ularly to his program for the development and control of 
water power. The New Republic, which now advertises its 
purpose to “interpret Al Smith” to the country, calls on 
all progressives to vote for him in the hope that he will 
transform the democratic party into “a positive and ag- 
gressive substitute for republicanism, or a new party, de- 
dicated more expressly to popular hostility to plutocratic 
government, of which the republican party is the agent.” In 
an appeal which loses none of its effectiveness because of 
its frank admission of the weakness of the party behind 
him, this liberal journal declares that if Governor Smith 
“is not elected, progressives, in so far as they are responsi- 
ble for his failure, will have proved blind and false to the 
one man who at this moment is capable of putting an end 
to the post-war stagnation of political opinion and to issue 
new marching orders to American government.” 

At the same time, there are afoot at least two movements 
wooing this independent vote for the socialist candidate, Mr. 
Norman Thomas. The first is that headed by Professor 
Pau! H. Douglas of the University of Chicago, in which 
36 teachers in colleges and theological seminaries urge a 
vote for the socialist ticket as a step in the formation of 
“a third party representative of the economic interests of 
the great mass of wage-earners, farmers and intellectual 
workers.” The second is an appeal signed by Bishop Paul 
Jones, Rabbi Mitchell S. Fisher, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
Dr. Edmund B. Chaffee and Dr. Gilbert S. Cox, seeking 
other members for a committee of clergymen to support 


the Thomas candidacy, largely on the ground that the 
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socialist party offers the best hope of becoming, in America, 
what the labor party is in Great Britain. One of the con- 
tributing editors of The Christian Century, Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, elsewhere in this issue announces his intention of 
supporting Mr. Thomas. 

It is not hard to understand why earnest liberals thus 
support both Governor Smith and Mr. Thomas. The in- 
dependent support accorded Mr. Thomas—in so far as it is 
not merely a tribute to the personality of one of the most 
attractive figures in our public life—is largely a reaction 
against the conservatism and the shameless expediency of 
the two older parties. It is almost never an acceptance of 
the traditional creed of socialism. The 1928 socialist plat- 
form is praised, deservedly, but the planks in it which in- 
spire the enthusiasm of these independent supporters are 
not socialistic, but liberal. Neither of the major parties 
can-be trusted to carry a liberal program into effect, in the 
view of these professors and preachers. The only course 
open to the independent, therefore, is to vote in such a way 
as that a third party may move forward to become another 
major factor in American politics. 

The appeal in behalf of Governor Smith is based on his 
record in regard to liberal legislation while governor of 
New York, but more than that on the general liberal tone 
and the specific liberal proposals of his speech of accept- 
ance. That speech, for the Nation and for the New Repub- 
Even Dr. Niebuhr 
finds it hard to understand how a paper with any preten- 


lic, seems to have settled the matter. 


sions to liberalism can continue to oppose the democratic 
nominee after reading the liberal doctrines which Mr. Smith 
has avowed. Most independent voters will agree that on 
labor questions, on the questions tied up with the develop- 
ment of water-power sites, and on questions dealing with 
our future relations with Latin America, Mr. Smith was as 
forthright and as progressive as Mr. Hoover was vague 
and conservative. For this reason, many a liberal who might 
otherwise be induced to vote a third party ticket will feel, 
as does the New Republic, that in this campaign the socialist 
cause lacks “political reality,” and so will vote for Mr. 
Smith. 

If the use of the injunction in labor disputes, the develop- 
ment of superpower corporations, imperialism in the Carib- 
bean, and similar questions were the only issues involved 
in this campaign The Christian Century might find itself 
in either the Smith or the Thomas camp. But anyone with 
any sense of political reality knows that these are not even 
major issues. Mr. Smith has chosen the major issue. He 
might have made that issue foreign policy, as his party did 
eight years ago, but he has not. He might have made it 
farm relief, as he was counseled by scores of “practical” 
politicians, but he has not. He might have made it corrup- 
tion in government, as he was challenged to do by the 
scandalous disclosures at Washington, but he has not. In- 
stead, by his telegram to the Houston convention and by 
his speech of acceptance, he has made this campaign swing 
around the issue of prohibition. Mr. Smith is a politician 
of long training. When he wrote his acceptance speech 
favoring the modification of the Volstead act and the repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment, he knew exactly what he was 
doing. 


He was selecting prohibition as the battle ground 
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on which the election is to be decided. For that reason, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that Mr. Smith himself, as 
an honest statesman, desires to have this election primarily 
register the desires of the American people in regard to 
our future policy in this regard. 

The Christian Century does not hold that prohibition is 
the only issue in the present election. This paper has, to 
mention only one instance, an interest in the nation’s future 
foreign policy, and especially in the outlawry of war, which 
even our lingering puritanism—that Dr. Niebuhr finds 
responsible for so much of today’s moral obfuscation—has 
not been able wholly to eradicate. As between Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Smith on the outlawry issue, Mr. Smith would, in 
the light of the acceptance speeches, seem to offer the more 
hope. To be sure, Mr. Smith fails to see any significance 
in the accomplishments of outlawrists up to this point, but 
he is at least not indulging in the big stick shaking that Mr. 
Hoover says will make us “respected.” Yet, genuine as 
are the misgivings aroused by Mr. Hoover's provocative 
foreign policy, these do not outweigh the consideration that 
it is still, in this election, prohibition that counts. If Gover- 
nor Smith wins the presidency, he will win it, not as a pro- 
gressive, but as a wet. 

The candid observer on the wet side of the issue recog- 
nizes and admits this as well as the defender of the dry cause. 
Thus Mr. Heywood Broun, that playboy of the Manhattan 
world, is to be found writing in the Nation: “It is im- 
portant that Smith should make a showing. If he is badly 
beaten we shall all find ourselves in the hands of the Anti- 
saloon league. That issue is far broader than prohibition 
itself. It does not seem to me absurd to argue that the 
crowd behind Hoover actually contemplates a return to 
old-fashioned puritanism. Such a world is so acutely dis- 
tressing to me that for the moment some of the larger 
economic issues fail to command my enthusiasm. The choice 
lies between Smith and Sahara. And I’m for Smith.” This 
is putting it pretty bluntly. It is especially hard on the 
socialists, for it declares in effect that, with their platform 
in which prohibition is never mentioned, they don’t even 
know what the campaign is about. Nor will many support- 
ers of Mr. Hoover enthuse over that use of “Sahara.” 
Blunt as it is, however, the contrast is essentially valid. 
“The choice lies between Smith and Sahara.” The Chris- 
tian Century is for Sahara. 


Going to the Ant 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HE little sister of the daughter of the daughter of 
Keturah ran unto me, saying, Grandpa, come and 
see the Ants. 
\nd I said, My friend Solomon said, Go to the Ant, thou 
sluggard; and I will go. 
And she brought me to where Four Ants were holding 
a Caterpillar, and trying to drag it away. And we sate down 
and watched what would happen. 
And the four were trying to Wound the Worm so that 
he should die. But he did not die Promptly or Willingly. 
And he was so much larger than they that he dragged him- 
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self and the Four Ants along the Path, although they 
endeavored to Hold him Back. 

And one of the Ants let go, and hastened away and told 
other Ants. And they came, one by one, this one from his 
Shop and that one from his Farm, and found the track 
which the Worm had made, and smelt their way along until 
they found him. And they also laid hold on him. 

And I said, They are Well Organized. 

And before very long there were a Dozen Ants, and they 
were all Busy. And they were so many and so strong, the 
Worm was not able to Continue the even tenor of his way, 
and they Dragged him whither they would. 

And more Ants kept coming. 

But the Ants who where already there began to Calculate, 
and to say, What will One Worm be among so many, when 
it cometh to the Division? 

And their Efficiency Experts said, This will reduce the 
Dividends. And we must Freeze out the Minority Stotk- 
holders. 

So they began to kick off the Late Arrivals, and to drive 
them away. And at the end there were not many Ants left 
but those whom we thought we identified as the Original 
Four. 

And the little maiden said, There is much to be learned 
from Ants. 

And I said, I wonder if it doth not sometimes happen 
that the Ants who discover the Worm, and who hold him 
when the dragging is hard, are the ones who are Kicked 
Off. 

And she said, Is it so among People? 

And I said, It hath been known to happen. But usually the 
Original Stockholders who are in on the Ground Floor are 
able to elect themselves Directors and distribute the Divi- 
dends. 

And she said: Ants are interesting, but I felt sorry for 
the Worm. 

And I said, This is rather an hard world for Worms; 
but in the end they have their revenge upon us. 


He Wrought 


E WORKED! It is enough 
That his own hands were 
Tarnished with the stuff. 
He knew the law’s demands 
For daily bread, the tasks, 
The toils, the rude tools of his day ; 
The sweating face; nor did he ask, 
In all his time, an easier way. 


With hammer, saw and awkward wrench, 
He proved himself the man. 
Though Spirit-born, by the rude bench 
He joined our race and ran 
Its rugged course to where it ends. 
While of a holier life he taught, 
To which the soul ascends, 
He lived, he wept, he wrought 
With us—he called us friends. 
J. N. ScHo.es. 





Home Rebellion or Home Religionr 


By George Walter Fiske 
oT 10 MANY GRANDCHILDREN smoke and 


too many grandparents jazz,” says Doctor Cad- 


man. “Mutton masquerades as lamb and lamb as 
niutton.” These are minor symptoms of a widespread 
home disease: Individualism) run amuck. In countless 
\merican homes every member is busy “expressing him- 
self” with selfish abandon, obeying instinct and impulse 
without restraint, each running off on his own pet tangent, 
till the old home-centered life is no more. This subtle 
selfishness is killing out the old home loyalty which has 
been the cement of American society. The individualistic 
mother centers her interest in bridge and social climbing. 
The individualistic father is absorbed in fighting his com- 
petitors and “the plaguey unions.” No wonder the indi- 
‘vidualistic sons and daughters pursue their own favorite 
sense pleasures, crushes, crazes and intoxications, quite 
independently, each going his own separate way, and mak- 
ing the home chiefly a point of departure and reluctant re- 
turn. 

Such centrifugal homes are seldom found in the country. 
They are usually urban or suburban, symptoms of over- 
prosperity, social satiety, demoralizing luxury and the sud- 
den growth of commercialized sensational amusements. 
Rural life in general plods along in the same safe grooves; 
but city life finds a new thrill every week for every mem- 
ber of the family, and thrill-chasing absorbs the time and 
energy of the multitude who lose their ideals in the easy 
glamor of the city. In fact, the thrill is the chief pull to 
the city, for rural youth whom it entices are really more 
fun-hungry than dollar-hungry. 


PARTNERSHIP ON THE FARM 


Farm life is necessarily a partnership. The farm fam- 
ily simply has to function, or the business fails. But the 
city home, especially in flats, tenements or apartments, 
easily becomes centrifugal. There is less mutual depend- 
ence and infinitely more temptation for each to go his own 
selfish way. Country life is still home-centered. City life 
must again become so, if the American family is to be 
saved. It is rather rapidly becoming a very different sort 
of social institution. ‘This selfish, thrill-chasing group in 
the centrifugal home, related by blood but no longer by 
mutual interests or real life-sharing, is no longer a true 
family. Otten they are tied together only by the parental 
purse-strings; certainly not by the maternal apron-strings, 
or by anybody's heart-strings. And probably the mater 
owns no apron anyway 

This type of home presents a difficult challenge to re- 
ligion. The church in the city and the suburb must find 
a way to rebuild the temple of home religion, for nothing 
else can stop the spread of this insidious disease. Educa- 
tion alone cannot do it, not even social education, for it 
lacks sufficient motive power to work the miracle. Only 
a new-born spiritual purpose, in terms of modern religion 
fitted anew to modern social life, can furnish motivation 
powerful enough to conquer this “individualism run 
amuck.”’ 
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The worst phase of the situation in selfish centrifugal 
homes is the damage done the younger children, who often 
realize they are being neglected. A spirit of resentment 
toward their parents, rising sometimes to open hostility, is 
occasionally revealed to sympathetic teachers. In a frank 
discussion about parents recently in a class of fifteen-year- 
old girls, there were some significant revelations. Only 
two of the group were inclined to make a slight defense of 
adults in general. “The rest,” the teacher says, “attacked 
their parents with cheerful energy!” They loudly protested 
that their parents failed to understand them, could not get 
their viewpoint, had forgotten they were young them- 
selves once, and did not appreciate the ability of older 
boys and girls to think for themselves, make decisions and 
take care of their own affairs. Quite evidently some par- 
ents are a problem to their children, as well as the re- 
verse! 


ACUTE PROBLEMS OF HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 


In the midst of the discussion, one girl blazed forth 
with this bitter arraignment: “Parents are three things. 
They are cowards, because they are afraid to tell their 
children what they actually know and actually think them- 
selves. They are hypocrites, because they try to pretend to 
their children that they are what they are not. And they 
are dishonest, because they try to make their children do 
things that they won’t do themselves, and be what they 
aren't themselves.” Inquiry discovered the fact that this 
astonishing philippic echoed the words of an older sister; 
but the deep feeling shown proved it was no mere echo. 
There was open rebellion in that family and the youngest 
was one of the rebels. Several others in the class, though 
not phrasing so sharply their antagonism toward their 
parents, showed real hostility, evident disrespect and even 
dislike for their fathers and mothers. In how many self- 
indulgent homes, where the elders sacrifice unity and the 
welfare of children to the selfish pursuit of their own 
pleasure, are foolish ultramodern parents reaping this awful 
harvest of the wrath of abused and resentful youth? Surely 
this is reaping the whirlwind. 

People who are making a careful study of high school 
youth know that young folks today in middle adolescence 
are facing serious personal problems. ‘They are difficult 
social and moral problems, more serious than their parents 
faced three decades ago, for they are complicated by the 
automobile and the general speeding up of modern social 
life, the breakdown of home discipline, the weakening of 
old social conventions and time-honored religious sanctions, 
with many new freedoms unaccompanied by any new self- 
controls. General Laxity seems to be in command. The 
old puritanism has gone forever, but the new social control 
has not yet been achieved. While a once-respected judge 
goes from city to city profitably debating trial marriage, 
disguised under a new and attractive name—‘Compas- 
sionate marriage” a negro preacher calls it !—the citadel of 
adolescence burns with freshly kindled fires. 

Yet idealism is still strong in the hearts of youth, and 
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a wholesome purpose is usually found there “to live true, 
to right wrong and to honor the king.” In general our 
high school youth are struggling for moral stability, for 
the supremacy of character and for spiritual victory. In- 
experience and often lack of help at home make it difficult 
for them to see clearly what is right and why wrong is 
wrong. Conscience is dimly emerging from the shadows 
and speaks with rather uncertain voice. Though self-as- 
sertive in many ways, they are often timid and dubious in 
the midst of the moral tangles of their complex young lives. 
They know that their social schedules have grown faster 
than their spiritual insight. 


NEW TEMPTATIONS TEACH NEW DUTIES 


Thousands of them in many high schools have been in- 
terviewed by various people the past two years, to dis- 
cover what they consider their chief personal problems. 
‘rank, honest answers have been given and a great variety 
of moral difficulties and social situations discovered. The 
ethics of “dates,” “petting,” “joy-riding,” “pocket flasks,” 
et cetera, recur frequently, recalling very similar but less 
high-powered dangers in the slower days gone by, but re- 
vealing far greater variety and subtlety in the temptations 
our modern youth are facing. 


” 


No one could examine many hundreds of reports from 
these honest girls and boys without feeling the keenest 
sympathy with them and admiration for their moral earnest- 
ness, as they confess their chief character problems and 
reveal their need of clear-cut ideals and spiritual help. The 
following summary of problems reported, classified under 
seven convenient groups, will be an interesting indication 
of the moral struggles of our adolescent youth. These 
groups are not mutually exclusive. To some extent they 
overlap (especially the last two), which accounts for the 
excess percentage. 


Per- 

centage 
Personal problems of school and vocation........... 3 
Problems of honesty and truth-telling................ 13 
Problems of social pressure, imitation, etc............ 11 
Personal problems relating to religion................ 12 
Difficulties with parents and relatives................ 15 
Social relations with the opposite sex................. 32 

(Including acute sex problems, 11 per cent) 

Problems relating to social pleasures................. 42 


ur data are sufficiently general so that this percentage 
may perhaps be taken as fairly typical, indicating the 
kind of difficulties our high school youth are facing. At 
least it is clear that many of them are having trouble with 
their own parents, and that they all need the moral and 
spiritual help of sympathetic, intelligent and strongly 
Christian homes. It is painfully evident that hosts of them 
are not really getting this help from home. 


WHAT SOME PARENTS HAVE DONE 


For five months last winter an influential group of par- 
ents in a suburb of Cleveland determined to face the home 
needs of their community in a discussion class. It was a 
well-educated group and intensely in earnest. All through 
the winter they studied the sociology of the family and the 
practical problems of social ethics and home religion broadly 


interpreted. At the closing session a summary of results 
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was discussed, which represented the cooperative thinking 
and convictions of the group. This was put in the form 
of a mutual covenant and was unanimously adopted. A 
condensed summary of this covenant follows: 

“We realize the startling seriousness of the home situa- 
tion in our modern suburban life; yet we are thankful for 
our modern world and our modern children. We believe 
we are living in a better world than our grandfathers knew, 
yet with all our modern privileges and comforts our home 
problems are complicated by changing social standards and 
the very opulence of life. Even our moral ideals are 
threatened by the reckless speeding up of this automotive 
age, with its resulting nervous tension, overstrain and rest- 
less, hectic city living. Too often we find luxury breeds 
self-indulgence, disregard of the rights of others and a 
thoughtless life of mere sense-level pleasure with its subtle 
sex-complex. We therefore come to the conviction that 
we must not longer drift along complacently, but must make 
the effort to reconstruct religion in our modern homes, 
whatever it may cost us in curtailed selfishness and indivi- 
dual preference. In the spirit of a fresh consecration to 
both, we pledge ourselves to a higher level of home loyalty. 


CHILDREN HAVE THE RIGHT OF WAY 


“We recognize that the rights and welfare of our chil- 
dren must have the right of way. We admit we have 
nothing to live for more important than this. If we have 
been giving the right of way to personal comfort, social 
ambition, business profits, or our personal pleasures and 
self-indulgence, this must stop,—for the children’s sake. 
If ‘individualism has run amuck’ in our homes, we must 
somehow get back to a home-centered life. We will plan 
for more sharing of life with our children, cost what it 
may in sacrifice of selfish adult interests. 

“We will strive to make our home a true democracy, with 
mutual respect for personality. We will not abdicate re- 
sponsibility for the moral welfare of our children, nor 
We will try 
to endow them with the great moral safeguards of life: 


turn this function over to school or church. 


self-control, self-respect, a sence of honor and the spirit 
of chivalry. By faithful instruction and the homely projects 
of the household, we will practice them in all the home- 
spun virtues. 

“We know this task is hopeless without religion, which 
must be the motive of it all, its inner spirit and power. 
We therefore face the necessity of a vital personal religion, 
frankly acknowledged and honestly lived with our children. 
We pledge ourselves to find afresh the high inspirations of 
the Bible in the light of modern learning. We agree to 
revive the simple prayer custom of Jesus, at least to bless 
our family meals with the grace of thanksgiving. We 
pledge cooperation with the church and its allies which are 
striving to raise up a generation of youth who can meet 
victoriously the subtle temptations of present-day living. 

“In thus resolving to rebuild the temple of home religion, 
we seck not simply to restore a neglected altar in a corner 
shrine apart from ordinary living, but to carry the sacred 
flame of its altar fires into all our home life, making holy 
all its work and play, its laughter and its tears, its mutual 
sacrifice, its inexpressible joys.” 





The Wise Man in a Modern State 


By Edward Shillito 


ORD HALDANE is dead. 


in which the philosopher would be king. 


Plato looked for the city 
Lord Hal- 

dane fulfilled the conditions; he was first and fore- 
most a philosopher ; he entered into the realm of statesman- 
ship and won positions of authority. What then befell this 


wise man in a modern state? 


\t once there tlashes before the mind a certain poster 
issued in the first week of August, 1914. 
word “Haldane!” 
Mr. 


‘and secretary of state for war. 


It bore the one 
The war had begun. The prime min- 
ister, \squith, held at the time the offices of prime 
He was looking 
for a man to take the war office from his hands; he had 
asked Lord Haldane, then lord chancellor, to superintend 
the mobilization of the army. Rumor had it that he was to 


go to the war office. Hence the poster! Hence also the 
most disgraceful campaign of calumny ever directed against 
a modern statesman. The press over which Lord North- 
cliffe presided was persuaded that Haldane must not be 
war minister, but that Kitchener must. With every poi- 
soned weapon available they attacked the philosopher. They 
won. Kitchener was called to do his hard task. Haldane 
was established in the eyes of the undiscerning as a doubt- 
ful if not a treacherous citizen—a German wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. 

It was a shameful episode. The men who led the attack 
did not believe in their own case; they were using this cam- 
paign in the interests of what they deemed essential to the 
cause of their country. They were more like Caiphas than 
Judas. The colleagues of Lord Haldane for the most part 
let him be thrown to the wolves, or feebly defended him, 
and history will not account them guiltless. The philoso- 
pher retired with dignity into silence. 

rhis is one passage out of many which might be cited: 
“Our heroic little army saved the day in spite of the Teu- 
tonized philosopher who cut down the army while he was 


What facts? It 


was literally through the brainwork of this man that the 


habbling Schopenhauerisms.” were the 
little army was ready to the last button when the war be- 


Here came the tragic irony. The philosopher from 


van 
1906 to 1912 had devoted his incomparable brain to the 


provision of an army with its necessary officers and re- 


serves Ile had been the greatest of secretaries for war. 
hanks to the labors of those years the British army 
was ready for action within twelve days with not one 


item of equipment missing and not one detail unforeseen. 
lhe philosopher had done this strange thing. He had 
prepared an army; but when it was in action he was 


hounded as the minister upon whose head the guilt of 
unpreparedness was visited. There were charges to be 
made against him on other grounds; all were thrown in. 

here are some who believe that Haldane would have 
made a greater minister of war than Kitchener was, and 
that if the philosopher had been at the center of things 


the gifts of Kitchener might have been liberated for their 
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own service. But it was not to be. It was expedient that 


someone should be sacrificed. Here was a man, actually 
trained in the German university of Gottingen; a meta- 
physician who had the suspicious quality of being able to 
And once he had declared that his spir- 
What more easy for the 


interpret Hegel. 
itual home was in Germany! 
directors of the popular press than to dress him up in 
Prussian jack-boots and make him into the agent for the 
kaiser ! 

What are we to think of the institution of war which 
makes it possible for such follies to be offered and to be 
believed, while in the press of peril to the state the men 
who knew better were silent? This is war—courage in 
the field; treachery and cowardice in the council chambers. 


II. 


But if a philosopher enters public life he will be ready 
for the ingratitude and stupidity of man. Haldane was 
a distinguished chancery lawyer when in 1906 the liberal 
government came into office. During the Boer war he had 
gone with Asquith and Grey against Lloyd George and 
Morley; he had been, that is to say, a liberal imperialist 
in a day when under such a title a number of liberal 
leaders escaped the reproach of being counted pro-Boer. 
By what circuitous and subtle thoughts the Hegelian phil- 
osopher reconciled himself to the Boer war, we are only 
able to conjecture. When, however, the liberals became 
reconciled to each other through the magnanimous action 
of Campbell-Bannerman, the philosopher who wanted to 
be lord chancellor, became war minister! How, once more, 
a man of metaphysical genius found himself at home in 
the shaping of an army, and became the trusted adviser 
and guide of military men who would know little and care 
less for Hegel, it is possible to speculate, but impossible 
to know. In the press of the war we used to picture the 
German soldier carrying Nietzsche in his knapsack. The 
German might have had a vision of the metaphysician with 
the logic of Hegel in his pocket—enlarged for the purpose 

terrifying the British expeditionary force! 

When a philosopher enters upon statesmanship, will he 
Must he do them? We have to distin- 


guish between the philosopher and the prophet or evan- 


do such things? 


The philosopher, especially when he is dealing with 
It is 
more probable that he will enter into office in a spirit of 
Without illusions he enlists in the 

Then he must be ready to pay 


velist. 


world processes, is not likely to play the prophet. 


resignation or despair. 
service of the machine. 
the price. The philosopher who makes armies must be 
He enters the service of a ma- 
But at least this 


man made it clear that the philosopher may prove to 


ready to be a scapegoat. 


chine which can be cruel and merciless. 


be a good servant for the organization of a modern state 
whether for war or peace. 

The philosopher can think things together; that is his 
business. It does not greatly matter whether he has to 


think out the organization of an army or of an educational 
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system; he will do it well since it is his game. And like 
the mystic in this respect, he is the most practical of men. 
It is a pity when modern states have to devote so much 
time to armies and navies. The time may come when they 
will not need to spend the strength of a Haldane upon an 
army. There would then be other organizations of the 
will and mind of a nation, and the philosopher would be 
ready, much more ready, for such tasks. 


Ill. 


Haldane remained all the while a Hegelian metaphy- 
sician. His Scots origin had given him a deep concern 
for ultimate things ; the Scot is always a philosopher, thanks 
in part to the shorter catechism! Haldane bore a name 
which is remembered gratefully, both in Scotland and 
Switzerland and France. The Haldane brothers were of 
the same kin as the philosopher; they were fiery evan- 
gelists who did much to bring about a revival in Scot- 
land and in protestant circles in Europe. It may be con- 
jectured that the philosopher who was always on the 
spiritual side in all the controversies of the hour, owed 
much to that Haldane tradition. The sojourn at Gottingen 
came to give an intellectual framework to his thinking. 

This was the man who organized the army which it 
is admitted turned the scale at a critical moment in the 
war which changed the face of the world! Given the 
Scots discipline, the spiritual fervor of the evangelist, 
the study of Hegel, the long years of brooding upon life 
and death and eternity, and there comes a man into pub- 


lic life who does the most significant service to the state, 
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and is condemned by malicious tongues in the very hour 
when his work is approved. 

And all the time in Haldane there was a wistful desire 
to serve the cause of social reform and in particular educa- 
tion. To these interests he returned in his later years. 
The philosopher became lord chancellor for the second 
time, no longer as a liberal, but as a 
labor cabinet. 


member of the 
What use labor made of him, we can guess 
but cannot know. It is probable that towards the end his 
thoughts reverted again to the unsolved questions which 
had fascinated his youth. With the coming of Einstein, 
a new battle had opened, and with eagerness undimmed 
the philosopher plunged into the conflict, his intellectual 


weapons as sharp and clean as ever. 


IV. 
Lord Haldane is dead. The philosopher has passed 
out of these shadows in which armies are mustered and 


He has 
left the shadows for the reality in which he always be- 


battles are fought by the puppets of the machine. 
lieved. Britain owes a debt of reparation to this loyal 
servant of the state. But in the hour when so fine a mind 
is taken from us, we may well wonder how long the phil- 
osopher entering into the service of the state will be put 
to the tasks of Mars and Moloch. 


not be free in happier days for more excellent service, 


\nd whether he will 
when, war being renounced, man will be free to enter upon 
That 


conflict must be in the realm of the spirit where Haldane’s 


the real conflict whereby his destiny will be achieved. 


heart and treasure were 


What Shall We Do With the Machiner 


By Arthur E. Holt 


HEN trees cease to grow bark, when individuals 
cease to develop habits, when patriotism ceases to 
express itself through political parties, when cul- 
ture abandons customs, religion will cease to develop forms, 
Nothing is more 
We 


creeds, social codes, and organizations. 
futile than a revolt against this tendency in religion. 
abandon one form only to start another. 

The church must be a spiritual organization in spite of 
necessary mechanism. The cultured home is not the home 
devoid of organization and established ways of procedure. 
The cultured home is the home in which mechanism has 
been reduced to a subordinate place. True culture makes 
mechanism the servant of neighborliness, friendship, and 
love. The church, especially the numerous branches of the 
church, can become a brotherhood only by the subordination 
of necessary ecclesiastical mechanism to the ethical spirit. 
It is a task of present-day Christianity to make the church 
a spiritual organization not by starting a new church, but 
by the understanding of an old church and the subordina- 
tion of the “letter which killeth” to “the spirit which maketh 
alive.” 


Religion has a perpetual struggle with old systems. 


Tennyson has said: “Our little systems have their day ; they 
have their day and cease to be.” Everyone who has 
struggled with the problem of church organization knows 
that these little systems do not “cease to be.” They are 
liable to hang around for a thousand years and complicate 
progress. Long after they have ceased to be useful, they 
have power to claim loyalty from their devotees, The church 
has a perpetual fight to free itself from the good systems 
which it devised to meet the needs of past generations. 
Only a living church can accomplish this. On the other 
hand, the church is always faced with the task of devising 
new systems to meet new occasions. “New occasions teach 
new duties.” Only a living and intelligent church can ac- 
complish this. 

In a word, the church succeeds, not by avoiding systems, 
but by subordinating them. The church becomes a brother- 
hood, not by stripping itself of all established forms and 
customs and codes, but by making these the servants of 
the Spirit. 

For three hundred years the protestant churches have 
been undergirding a fight for individual rights. If the shift 
is to be made to new slogans which imply solidarity, it must 
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be clearly borne in mind that this does not mean the dis- 
covery of a new form of organization more sacred than the 
past. It is doubtful as to whether it is desirable for prot- 
estantism to so perfect its ecclesiastical machinery that it 
will become over-sensitive about scrapping unnecessary 
parts of it. The organic unity of protestantism should be 
like the unity of a loose-leaf notebook where one can dis- 
card certain parts and add ne® parts without destroying the 
unity of the book. Protestantism will always be ragged be- 
hind and in front. In the front will be those groups which 
desire to push ahead. Behind will be those which are lag- 
ging in the march of progress. And yet it ought to be 
possible for these varied groups to be conscious of their 
participation in a great free brotherhood whose efficiency is 
dependent on its power to give expression to a great and 
noble ideal. 

To this great objective, all ecclesiastical organization is 
to be looked upon as a means to an end. To it must be ap- 
plied the law of service. This law will require varied adap- 
tations of ecclesiastical machinery in varied situations. Or- 
ganic unity would probably hinder rather than help. 
Protestantism should not develop a theory which makes 
sacred that which must always be secondary and which can 
only justify itself on the basis of its ability to serve some- 
thing higher. It is at this point that religion needs the 
service of social science in order that it may keep the reli- 
gious spirit free in the midst of the very necessary organi- 
zation with which it is surrounded. 


THREE ATTITUDES TO ORGANIZATION 


Chere are three attitudes towards organization and it will 
pay to make them fairly definite. The first attitude is that 
of the sentimentalist. We meet him at every gathering of 
the religious. 


He always makes the same speech. It runs 


oe 


somewhat as follows: “Brethren! You can organize and 
organize until your church is as complex as a department 
store but I want to tell you that I believe in the power of 
personality and in personal relationships. You need to get 
back to an emphasis on personality and stop worrying about 
But the 


point of view is that you cannot thus easily dispose of the 


organization.” trouble with the sentimentalist’s 
problem of bad organization. If neglected it rises to mock 
you. 


‘ 


On the other hand, there is the “institutionalist” who be- 
lieves that perfected organization will bring in the kingdom. 
Te is present on all occasions and is always advocating some 
new kind of organization for protestantism. He is certain 
that just around the corner lies some new kind of a church 
or some old kind of church which will solve the difficulty. 
John Haynes Holmes with his Community chutch is as 
much of an institutionalist as my neighbor the priest of St. 
Thomas. 

There is a third possible attitude and that is the attitude 
of those who believe that a church organization, like styles 
in house building, will always be the child of the time and 
that a living religious faith will know how to build in ac- 
cordance with the laws of house building. It will rely on 
the architect’s sense and scientific knowledge in each suc- 
ceeding generation of church builders rather than on any 


historic or new style. Religious fellowship ought to com- 
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mand religious householding, for fellowship is always more 
than house keeping. 


TOWARD SELF-DETERMINATION 


It is the contention of this article that democratic religion 
is prepared to take a new step and has been preparing for 
its own modification. 

First of all there is a new protestant group-conscious- 
ness. Some of it is crude but most of it has back of it the 
consciousness of a group which has met many of the issues 
of the past three hundred years with something of the 
modern spirit. We are not going back to Rome and we 
know it. We will not retrace our steps. Religion is ad- 
vancing toward, and not away from, a condition in which 
religious groups will rely solely on the voluntary support 
of their adherents and forego all entangling alliances with 
other social agencies. Religion is advancing toward and 
not away from larger autonomy on the part of its adherents. 
The protestant principle of self-determination in religion 
belongs to the future and not the past. Religion is advancing 
toward and not away from unity through increasing the 
spread of intelligence rather than reliance on overhead 
manipulation. Efficiency through autocratic control has not 
met its doom in industry only to be revived in religion. 

Again, protestantism is developing an emotional pref- 
erence away from the old laissez-faire ecclesiastical econ- 

my. This emotional preference is seen in the new slogans 
with which religious propaganda equips itself. The sec- 
tarian slogans and symbols are now hiding in the cellar. In 
all of these tendencies we witness one of the advantages 
of democracy, namely, that the pain of a bad situation is 
distributed throughout the whole body and becomes the 
basis of a public opinion favoring change. Democracy has 
its own way of educating its people. The process is slow 
hut it is real and thorough. There is scarcely a hamlet in 
\merica which has not been forced to think with emotional 
fervor about this matter of church organization. The dem- 
ocratic economy educates its people by refusing to stand 
between them and experience. The dissatisfaction is not 
that of a few men at the top; it is deep-seated in the expe- 
rience of the common man. This is a real guarantee of a 


new order of protestantism. 
NEW AGENCIES 


The next evidence of a protestantism which is to be built 
by cooperative intention, is the emergence of new agencies 
for dealing with the problem of organization. I wish to 
speak of just one example of this—the comity commission. 
lt is not a new type of organization alongside of old organ- 
izations but a device for scrutinizing and criticizing all 
existent organizations. Strangely enough, it was a reporter 
un the Cleveland Plain Dealer who sensed the importance 
of the recent comity conference in Cleveland and headlined 
his article, “Church Decides to Unite Science and Wor- 
ship.” Here is a democratically organized structure which 
in many areas is guiding the planting and building of 
churches, preventing waste and overlapping and guarding 
against neglect of other areas which need help. 

The record of such commissions show that protestant 
groups have power to discipline themselves. Here is the 
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record of one city comity commission. Out of 90 cases of 
locating and relocating of churches in the city, 61 were re- 
ferred to the commission, 53 were approved without protest. 
Eight protested locations were brought up for adjudication 
and four were decided in favor of proponent and four 
against. Here is a piece of social organization which speaks 
of a new day in protestantism. 

Again an intelligent protestantism is equipping itself with 
the means for “knowing enough soon enough” to forestall 
the waste of blundering ignorance. The “survey” has come 
to stay as part of the equipment of a new ecclesiastical order. 
It represents the rediscovery of the community. It is the 
“Air service of the church scouting out the territory before 
the main advance.” It can lay the basis for an intelligent 
ministry to definite people and definite groups rather than 
the offering of a general specific to unknown multitudes. 
A large city extension society, which has come into posses- 
sion of large funds, has equipped itself with such a depart- 
ment and the findings of the surveys are to be placed at the 
disposal of all the churches in the city. 


SUPPORTING LOCAL UNIONS 


The next departure which distinguishes a cooperating 
protestant from the old laissez-faire order is a generous 
attitude on the part of the churches of the old order to the 
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various attempts at local unity. Communities ate trying to 
rid themselves of the embarrassment brought about by a 
protestant organization which bears no relationship to local 
needs. A cooperating protestantism will not be over-partic- 
ular about the names by which such a local unity is carried 
on. It may be a federated church, a union church, a com- 
munity church, or a denominational church which has a 
mandate given it by an inter-protestant league. All of these 
will be welcomed, and if necessary denomination funds 
placed at their disposal. These ventures in religious com- 
mon sense cannot be treated with scorn without bringing 
into question the intelligence of the scorners. If they are 
acting in accord with the dictates of common sense they 
ought not to be forced into the position of being outlaws. 

What shall protestants do with church organization? 
They should believe in it enough to treat it with ethical 
seriousness and scientific ruthlessness. Organization like 
all mechanism is always present, always necessary and al- 
ways secondary. It should be the servant of fellowship. 
When it complicates fellowship it should be scrapped and a 
new structure erected in its place. Christian fellowship is 
an end in itself; church organization is a means and should 
neither be neglected nor over-honored. We do not want a 
second “Holy Church.” We cannot get too much Christian 
fellowship. 


Prophecy and the Community Church 


By Robert Whitaker 


Holmes presents against denominationalism, through 

the pages of The Christian Century, will awaken sym- 
pathetic response over wide areas of ecclesiastical life to- 
day. Outside of the churches, could the article find wide 
reading there, the response would be no less sympathetic, 
and the consent to his conclusions would be even more gen- 
eral and emphatic. Yet weariness of denominationalism is 
hardly more in evidence among non-church people than in- 
difference to the churches altogether. Dr. Holmes attracts 
a considerable hearing in New York city because of his 
extraordinary energy and ability, but his church, although 
it has ceased to be tied up to any denomination, has still 
the stamp of its ecclesiastical heredity upon it, and is a 
Community church in name much more than it is in fact. 
In a town of five thousand people one person would be a 
larger proportionate representation of the community than 
is Dr. Holmes’s congregation in the great city of New York. 
If by some miracle of popular appeal such as Jonah is said 
to have exercised in Nineveh—a miracle greater by far 
than the prophet’s much discussed experience with the great 
fish—Dr. Holmes’s church became the center of the com- 
munal religious life of New York, unless the moral revolu- 
tion were in proportion to the increase in numbers the first 
thing that would happen would be that Dr. Holmes himself 
would be cast out. Nor would any prophet worthy of the 
name, though milder by many degrees than Dr. Holmes, be 
allowed the platform of such a conservative assembly. 


, \HE PASSIONATE PROTEST which John Haynes 


The weakness and wastage of sectarianism no candid ob- 
server of organized religion as we have it in America to- 
day will deny. Nor is there any doubt that the community 
church is with us out of a real popular demand, and is in 
for a considerable growth before the apex of its develop- 
ment is reached. The merging of local religious groups, and 
the more or less organic amalgamation of sects within the 
sects, and even of hitherto quite distinctive denominations 
seems likely to go on at an accelerated pace, with the ap- 
proval of an increasing multitude who long and pray for 
Christian unity, and beyond that for the sympathetic co- 
operation of the world religions. Consolidation is the order 
of the day, and that which prevails more and more in the 
business world, and is bringing to pass internationalism 
as the logical sequence of nationalism, cannot fail to affect 
in like manner the larger union of religious institutions. 


CONSOLIDATION THE ORDER OF THE DAY 


But it is open to question whether the movement is alto- 
gether to the good as to its immediate effects, and in partic- 
ular with reference to that which many of us think is of 
greatest consequence in religion—the liberty of prophesying. 
The denominational church is already sufficiently inclusive 
of various types of mind, and of conflicting social and 
economic interests, so that freedom within its borders is 
none too large. But given loyalty to the denominational 
shibboleth, whether of word or form, the very emphasis on 
this shibboleth beyond its worth makes for a certain allow- 
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ance of freedom in matters of really greater moment. Just 
as certain progressive republicans or insurgent democrats 
have found it possible to exercise their dissent with a good 
deal of vigor so long as they could maintain their place 
within the party ranks, so many a prophet of religion offers 
his handful of incense to the denominational Caesar, or the 
insignia thereof, and having paid this incidental tribute 1s 
allowed large liberty in sayfhg what his people would not 


stand from anyone except a member of the family. 
AVOIDING TROUBLE 


On the other hand the community church, especially in 
the moderate sized community where it makes truly a com- 
munity appeal, must frequently be so careful of offending 
anybody and everybody that it becomes a colorless con- 
glomeration of socially-minded neighbors with religious 
inclinations, and its platform little better than a carefully 
censored mechanism for turning out pious platitudes and 
superficial sentimentalisms of standardized type. An agree- 
ment not to say anything of any importance about anything 
of any consequence is the tacit law between minister and 
congregation, except so far as certain matters which wit- 
ness to the martyrdoms of yesterday have become part of 
the community life and so are allowed voice. Chattel 
slavery, for instance, which would have played havoc with 
any community church north of Mason and Dixon’s line 
in the years from 1820 to 1860, may be safely condemned 
now in that geographical area, though even this issue of 
yesterday would have to be handled with care in many a 
mixed community. 

The prophetic church is much more needed in the United 
States of America just now than is the community church. 
In great centers like New York, Chicago, or even Los 
Angeles there is possibly something to be gained by the 
man who has something prophetic to say if he can gather 
unto himself like-minded people out of many congregations, 
and in leu of the denominationalism which too much re- 
stricts his poaching upon the preserves of theological tradi- 
tion can assume the more inviting appellation of community 
organization. But in fact such churches are no more com 
munity bodies than are the denominational groups, com- 
monly less so, as they are made up of much more in- 
dividualistic types who stand apart from the ordinary mass. 
They would be more truly named if they were designated 
for the doctrinal or social emphasis for which they speak, 
or in fact for the individual speaker who is “prophet” there 
than to claim for them a community comprehensiveness 


which is actually far from them 
THE INDIVIDUAL NOTE 


The really great churches of America have in fact been 
such centers of personal dominance or peculiar emphasis. 
“Moses speaking,” is the word that rings out from the pages 
of the Pentateuch, whether Moses wrote the books or not. 
“Elijah speaking,” is the word that gives to certain great 
middle sections of the Old Testament their power. Or else 
it is “Amos speaking,” “Hosea speaking,” “Isaiah speak- 
ing,”” or “The Son of Man speaking,” which makes the 
sible the book of books. If it had been just a community 


volume, an anthology of the priesthood of Israel at any of 
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these periods, it might have for us today some historical 
interest but it could never have been to the world the “sure 
word of prophecy” which it is to a multitude of souls. 

It was “Beecher speaking” when Plymouth church was 
a prophetic center for America, and beyond him it was 
“Bushnell speaking,” or “Emerson speaking,” or “Chan- 
ning speaking,” or “Jonathan Edwards speaking.” And in 
New York itself today it is “Fosdick speaking,” or “John 
Haynes Holmes speaking,” and not the mumbling of com- 
munity compromisers which represents the spirit of prophesy 
in our time. 

This is not to say that there is no place for the com- 
munity church as corrective of the excessive sectarianism 
of our times. Nor is it to deny that the individual prophet 
speaks for more than himself, that he is, indeed, the voice 
of a multitude, the incarnate vision of his day at its dawn. 
In fact, it is at just this point that the prophetic church is 
more important than the community church, that it speaks 
for the world community and in a way for the community 
of the ages, and not for a more or less accidental aggrega- 
tion of folks within a merely local area. The community of 
yesterday and tomorrow, of the home-land and all lands, 
is that which finds utterance in every really prophetic voice. 
\nd this is the church which America most lacks today, and 
of which she has most imperative need. 


BOOKS 


Idealism and Religion 


The Ethical Basis of Reality. By E. E. Thomas. Longmans, 
Green & Company, $4.20. 
HILOSOPHICAL IDEALISM has long been the sup- 
port of religious apologetics.” The necessity of posit- 
ing an all-knowing mind for the sake of solving the 
problems of knowledge with its eternal dilemma of the knower 
and the known has been used in various ways to give sup- 
port to religious theism. Dr. Thomas, late fellow of the 
University of Wales and now rector of Marchwell, does not 
add anything particularly new and significant in bringing 
traditional philosophical idealism down to date, in his “Ethi- 
cal Basis of Reality.” Portions of his argument carry con- 
siderable conviction, but there is scant appreciation of some 
of the problems raised by modern science. It seems prob- 
able that metaphysics rather than epistemology will offer more 
fruitful aid to religious assurance in future theological 
thought. It is not the problem of knowledge but the prob- 
lem of creation, the problem of the nature of reality and the 
process of its development which is giving new justifica- 
tion for a modified religious theism and a higher apprecia- 
tion of personality as a definite type of reality. Such men 
as Lloyd Morgan and Alfred Whitehead, with their intimate 
contact with modern science, present much stronger support 
for religious convictions than does this book steeped in Bosan- 
quet and other philosophical idealists. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 


Books in Briet 
Here are five juveniles of very unusual charm. Even one 
who holds to the theory that the best books for children are 
those that are not written specifically for them, and especially 
those that are not written down to them, can scarcely fail to 
capitulate before the enchantment of these. First, here is 
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Orner AraBIAN Nicuts, by H. L. Katibah (Scribners, $2.00). 
The author, now editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, heard these 
stories in his childhood in the land where he and they were 
native. These are folk-tales, many of them now printed for 
the first time, from that race which excels all the rest of the 
world in telling tales. Going from Damascus to Spain, we 
have Bertha L. Gunterman’s CAsTLES IN SPAIN AND OTHER 
ENCHANTMENTS (Longmans, $2.50), in 
some of the most charming of the old Spanish and Moorish 


which are collected 
“Enchantment” is a word properly 
used in this connection. The same author has edited a selection 
of tales of loyalty and adventure among the Scottish Jacobites, 
chosen from Andrew Lang’s story-books and now published 
under the tithe TARTAN Tates (Longmans, $2.00). And again 
from that great teller of famous tales, Andrew Lang, comes 
the story of THe Conquest or MontezuMa’s Empire (Long- 
mans, $2.00). A new edition of A. D. Crake’s Epwy THE FAIR 
(Longmans, $2.00) transports the young reader to Saxon Eng- 


romances and folk-tales. 


land and sets him down at Glastonbury with Dunstan and 
Elfric and sundry other characters both historical and fictitious. 


I was mentioning the other day, with words of high praise, 
a book on religion by a professor of geology. 
fessor, Kirtley F. Mather, of Harvard, has published almost 
simultaneously a book in his own special field but intended 
for anybody who lives on the earth, is interested in knowing 
more about it, and can read English. It is OLtp MotHer Eartu 
(Harvard University Press, $2.50). 


This same pro- 


The same grace of style 

manifest here as in the other book, together with an easy 
nastery of his material which makes the book as delightful as 
I would not know where to look for a better 
book to tell the ordinary intelligent citizen, who does not care 
to study geology in any formal way, what he would like to 
know about the formation of the earth and the appearance of 


it is informing. 


man upon it. 


Brewster covers much of the same field in 
PLanet (Bobbs Merrill, $4.00), and in 
addition he gives a graphic survey of the story of man’s grow 
ing knowledge of the ball upon which he lives. It is thus, in some 
sense, a companion volume to his other book, 
about 


Edwin Tenney 


his THis Puzz_inc 


fascinating 
“Creation, a History of Anti-evolutionary Theories,” 
which this reviewer became justifiably excited a year or more 
igo. This new volume is a history of man’s increasing acquaint- 
ince with inorganic nature, as the former one was of the 
organic world. But to call them histories does not do justice 
to the zest and sparkle with which the stories are told. 


\ worthy third to go with these two is Allan L. Benson's 
(HE Story oF GEOLOGY 


$3.00). 


(Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 
This surveys briefly the various theories of the origin 
of the planet, describes the ice ages, discusses such conspicuous 
phenomena as volcanoes, the ocean, the Grand Canyon, the 
weather, and follows the development of plant and animal life 
ind of author labors rather 


man. What wonder that the 


heavily to explain the origin of life. It is difficult to explain 


in simple terms what cannot be explained at all. 
New Mexico in the nineties is the scene of Forbes Heerman’s 


THE (Stratford, 
It is not a great novel, but it was evidently done on 


novel, RANCHO OF TWELVE APOSTLES 


$2.00). 


THE 


the ground and with a good knowledge of the country, though 
with perhaps a little too much tendency to caricature the 
Mexican figures and to standardize the American cowboys. 


Hugh Francis Blunt has supplemented his volume on “The 
Great Penitents” by one on Tue Great MAGDALENES (Mac- 
millan, $2.25). Here we have another group of great sinners, 


some of whom became great saints, while others, though per- 
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haps coming within the category of penitents, still fell consid- 
erably short of the attainment of sanctity—such as Madame 
Pompadour who “became converted because there was nothing 
else to do.” The story is told with insight into the psychology 
of these colorful characters and with genuine appreciation of 
their struggles and the processes by which they found a new 
and better way of life 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Governor Smith’s Liberalism 
[See editorial on page 1098.] 
Epitor THe CurisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: 
this fight is really a fight against Mr. Smith’s Catholicism is 
That 
raise the whole question of your attitude toward Gov. Smith. 


In your editorial of August 30 you write: “To say that 


to distort the facts.” sentence gives me the occasion to 
It seems to me to lack the measure of appreciation for Gov. 
Smith’s liberalism which one might expect from a liberal journal 
like The Christian Century. 

First in regard to the charge that facts are distorted when the 
claim is made that there is a fight against Gov. Smith's Cathol- 
icism. Certainly there are thousands of voters who are opposed 
to his anti-prohibition views rather than to his religion. There 
are other thousands whose opposition is motivated by both con- 
siderations to such an extent that they could not themselves dis- 
associate one from the other. Again there are many others who 
oppose him only because they do not like his religion. It is 
therefore, to make generalizations about the 


idle, sweeping 


phenomenon of protestant opposition to Gov. Smith This is 
particularly true since religious bigotry is no longer officially re 
spectable and there will therefore be many who will hide anti- 
Catholic sentiment behind their opposition to his prohibition 
views. This is certainly true in the south, where there are more 
dry voters than teetotalers. 
Incidentally, The Christian Century 
Smith on the score that the political ambitions of the Catholic 


has itself opposed Gov. 


church make experiment with a Catholic President dangerous. 
The Christian Century has done this in such a restrained and 
fairminded manner, and the book on Catholicism written by one 
of its editors gives so many good and historically valid grounds 
for this position, that I recognize it to be of different quality 
from that taken by protestant bigots. Nevertheless, I doubt 
whether the position is well taken because it does not allow suffi- 
which the 


ciently for the change in temper and policy atmos- 


phere of a protestant country forces upon papal politics. An or- 


ganization is never as uniform or as united as its official pro- 
nouncements would lead one to suppose 
many where Bismarck once 
enemies of the state and where 


has done as much as any other group to preserve the unity 


rhe experience of Ger- 
Catholic 
then the 


politicians as 
Catholic 


opposed 
since party 
and the republican government of the state, prompts me to ques- 
tion any easy generalizations upon this question 

But all this is really by the way. My real point in writing is 
lack of 


of The Christian Century for the liberalism of the democratic 


to deprecate what seems to me a sympathy on the part 


candidate. There might have been some question about the 


vitality of his liberalism before the time of his acceptance 


speech. But that address certainly went far beyond anything ex- 


pected even by his liberal supporters. His pronouncements on 


imperialism, his challenge of the Coolidge prosperity dogmas, 


Latin America and Nicaragua in particular, and 


the general tone of the address was a wholesome relief from 


his stand on 


the kind of political pabulum to which we have become accus- 
tomed in the last eight years. 
On the liquor question he undoubtedly went too far and has 


quite probably imperiled his chances for election. I would not 
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have agreed with him even if he had not gone that far. Never- 
theless I am bound to admit that I would have joined many lib- 
erals in the church who are going to vote for Smith, if the 
choice were only between Smith and Hoover. My vote will go 
to Norman Thomas (and not because he was once a Presbyterian 
preacher) but I am a littl rry that I cannot express my choice 


between the two leading candidates by a vote for Smith. 


While prohibition is a great problem it will not be settled by 
this election. Meanwhile thege are other great problems and 
one of them is the task of rebuking the whole reign of big 
business as exemplified in the republican rule of the past eight 
years. If even liberal churchmen can get excited about politi- 
cal issues only when they affect problems of personal conduct, as 
in prohibition, and cannot develop a passion for the Christian 
ideal as it is imperiled by economic facts we merely prove that 
the church is still enmeshed in an anachronistic puritanism which 
ees the sins of individuals but never the sins of society. 
Detroit, Mich REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 


Unemployment and Land 


Tne Crristian CEnTurRY: 


IR \ of your excellent publication came to my hands 
late wid I 1 1 with interest the article on “New Causes 
r American I mployment,” for it treated phases of the ques 
tion in a way that | had not before observed, although I have 
been for years interested in the labor problem and its relation to 
t d quest \s usual your discussion omits any refer 
ence to the source of our living, the element from which comes 
I d clot ng helter nd luxuri 

My political economy includes three factors in production- 
land, 1 r and capital The first factor is passive, the other 
When a person attempts to discuss economic 

ing out the land question the conclusions ar 

t based on fundamental principles. 

t is here first Land, of course. Then came labor 

the forr f man. By the application of labor to land capital 

lf all the capital and wealth in existence were 
wept away it would be ne iry for labor to apply itself to 
nd in order to reproduce « tal and wealth, but it would be 

the terms of the land monopolist 

In new countries unemployment is unknown. Land is free 

to those willing to put it to use in the United States there 
is just as much land as hundreds of years ago. Vacant land 
is in abundance everywhere But those who would gladly sub 
jue a bit of the earth are denied the right because some one 
owns the spot and ts holding it out ise waiting for the rise 


value which comes with increase of population and the con- 
equent demand for land to use. God created the earth for the 


es of all mankind, but man has impiously violated the benevo- 


lent intentions of the Creator by giving ownership to the few 
that element of nature which God intended for the use of all 
Phe « | en to the children of men.” 
principle advocated by Henry George and known as the 
ngle tax will solve the unemployment and a lot of other 
economic problems There is a direct relation between land 
| labor 
Mass Watpon L. Crosman. 


To What Do the Denominations 


Contribute ? 


Emtor Tur Curistian Century: 
1] I e read with much interest your recent article by 
R. Kelly, “Is There an American Christianity?” Re- 
t group of churchmen representing all denom- 
and ry phase of American life today, met under the 
the religious work department of the Y. M. C. A. 
ne if j ible some of the elements of a vital Christian- 
ty which ht be offered with more appeal to our younger 


generatior One conclusion among several others was that our 
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present-day offering in many instances lacked entirely this 
spiritual or mystic content and the deep reverential attitude 
of worship. . This is certainly in line with your article. 

What interests me particularly as a Lutheran layman is the 
fact that the very genius of my church, as I seem to understand 
it, is right along this line. I like to think of development along 
this line as the contribution which my church has to make to 

e composite religious life of America. As I look about me 

| try to understand the different denominations, each giving 

nething to what we might call an “American Christianity,” I 

nder that anyone can write such a tirade against denomina- 
nalism as appeared in one of your recent numbers. 


Rochester, N. Y. Herpy W. UNGERER. 


Hoover and Boulder Dam 


Epitor Tue Cristian CENTurRY: 
SIR: Referring to your “Strength and Weakness” of Hoover, 
ght interest you to know that we in southern California 
re disturbed and chagrined by one weakness you do not men- 
We have been working and hoping and praying for the 
cess of the Swing-Johnson bill which provides for a dam 
Boulder canyon, built by the government, and with gov- 
rnment-owned hydro-electric power. The power trust wants 
build a similar dam and their engineers have recommended 
lower dam. In view of these facts can you imagine a “strad- 


1.7) 99 


like this when Hoover spoke her« “T am in favor of the 
ighest dam in Boulder canyon that the engineers will recom- 
id.” And that was all! 
He did not say whose engineers, nor whom he would favor 
the building of the dam; but in view of the fact that he said 
ild continue Coolidge policies, and in view of the fact 
1 
| 


idge has just appointed a power trust man for secre- 


f the interior, it is reasonable to suppose that he is against 
Swing-Johnson bill. It would have been so easy for him 
that he was in favor of this bill; but evidently not being 
favor of it, he sneaked behind a phrase which he knew was 
uous, and which he must have known would be misleading. 
Angeles, Calif. o W. H. Kinopie. 


Humanism and Philosophy 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Mr. John C. Petrie, in the issue of The Christian Cen 
ior August 9, says, “Today the liberals have a group.... 
call themselves humanists. Not one of their group, so far 

as I can make out, has ever been either a Roman Catholic or an 
Anglican, nor has one ever been a teacher of philosophy, so far 
is I can learn.” I do not know much about Catholics and Angli- 
cans, but may I point out to your contributor that there are 
iy a number of humanists who are teaching philosophy? I 
might mention a few names which come to my mind at once: 
Prof. M. C. Otto of the University of Wisconsin, Dr. E. A 
Haydon of the University of Chicago, Prof. Babbitt of Harvard 
university I could name several others. They are not athe- 


ists. Some of them may be regarded as agnostics. To be sure, 


re is a great deal of wholesome agnosticism among the ma- 
jority of honest intellectuals. 

Your contributor further says, “My point is not to criticize, 
but to state that this position of theirs is largely due to the fact 
that when they were theists, they were without intellectual foun- 
dation for their theism.” I beg to inform my friend that such 
generalizations are very dangerous. I have met men well versed 
in theistic arguments who have been intellectually compelled to 
accept the humanist position. I am not a Catholic, nor do I 
grant the premises of Catholic theology, but let us admit hon- 
estly that granting its premises, modern protestant theology is 
bankrupt by comparison. 

Yes, “Wanted, a Protestant Scholasticism”’! 
Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Dan SINGH. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


All Denominations at Community 
Chapel Dedication 
leven Atlantic City 


pastors of various 


yminations, high church officials, a 
gressman and city officials were 
luded in a throng of nearly 400 per- 


s who took part in the dedication of 
Community chapel, Brigantine Beach, 
The edifice 
irely by volunteer labor and 
planted, in due 
er structure, plans for which are now 
g considered. 


J., last month. 


] 


was erected 
will be 


course, by a much 


Eucharistic Congress 
Opens in Sydney 
It is reported that three con- 
uous prayer were observed in all Cath- 
the 
ned its sessions in 
first week of September. The chief 
ent of the early days of the congress 
the dedication of St. Mary’s cathedral, 
Iney, erected at a cost of three mil- 
It is being acclaimed as the 


days of 


c churches as eucharistic congress 


Sydney, Australia, 


dollars. 
beautiful modern cathedral 


Million Willed to 
jewish Charity 





ithan Lamport, New York realty 
a leader of orthodox Jewry and 
nt Yeshiva College of America 
20 years, died recently and left ap 
ely a million dollars to be dis- 


Ansi Charity foundation, 


HIS il creates, for the benefit of 
us Jewish religious philanthropic and 
tional societies. 


World Religions Confer on 
Peace at Geneva 
Yesterday, Sept. 12, was the date set 


the opening of the conference of world 


ligions at Geneva, Switzerland. This 
st meeting is a preliminary conference 
delegates from all over the world to 


Universal 
ce conference which will probably be 
eld in 1930. 
de for this movement in 
h men and women from all countries 
| of all religions can come together each 
ir to discuss war and peace 


erfect plans for the Religious 


Arrangements are being 


worldwide 


Presbyterian Church 
Largest in History 


According to announcement by Rev 
5. > Mudge, stated clerk of the gen 
assembly of the Presbyterian church 

the U. S. A,, that denor ition gained 


luring the year ending April 1, 35,570 


now having a total member- 

( 1.962.838, the largest in its 140 

rs \ total of $64,598,530 was 
ed by the church, an increase of $1,- 
15,623 over the amaunt raised the pre- 
year, and the largest sum con- 


ited in one year during the church’s 

ry.Of this total $48,525,779 was given 
congregational expenses, a gain of more 
$1,900,000, and $15,642,508 went to 
lences including all the missionary, 
ucational and philanthropic work of the 
hurch. The four boards, except the 


ene 


board of pensions, shared in a loss of 
$114,765 for benevolences and one of $139,- 


499 for “miscellaneous benevolences.” 


17,498 more 
Mudge re- 
now 


Chere are in 
children than a year ago, Dr 
ported, the total enrolment 


Sunday schools 


being 


Special Correspondence from Minnesota 


Minneapolis, Aug. 31. 
4S “act of God” is the conventional ex- 
“. pression we have to cover such a 
tragedy as that which overtook our little 
town of Austin on Aug. 20, when a tor- 

ido brought the death of 8 people, injury 
to some 60, and a 
property loss said to 
total $2,000,000. One 


cannot help wonder- 


Tornadoes as “Acts 
of God” 


occurrences which are all too 
west at certain 


ing at such 
frequent in our middle 
seasons of the year. These seeming freak- 


ish acts of nature make it “as if some 
lesser god had made the world.” Cer- 
tainly pious platitudes are of little value, 


fall back on the verdict that not 
a sparrow falls “without your Father”; 
for, at least, this suggests that the divine 
is involved in such suffering no less than 


and we 


is the human heart that goes out to those 
who mourn 


At the State 


University 
The recent decision of the supreme 
court has given freedom in financial mat 


the 


there is to 


ters into the hands of the 
state Henceforth 
be no joint responsibility shared with the 


regents ol 
university 
legislature. This necessitates a change in 
the title of President Lotus Coffman, who 
becomes chancellor of the institute 
iead of the board of regents. The 
gram of erecting dormitories for freshmen 


and 
pro- 
will be expedited by this legal adjustment 
* * 

And So Forth 

If this can escape the eye of the 
aging editor of The Christian Century, we 
should like to report that the guest sum- 
mer-preacher at Hennepin Avenue Meth 
odist church has drawn unusual and ap- 


man- 


preciative congregations. We heard one 
Dr. Paul Hutchinson 
Damnation.” 


and above all 


of the sermons by 


on “How to Escape It was 
modern, arresting, positive 
current articles 


the 


evangelical. In spite of 


on “What's Wrong with Sermon 


what more could be desired? An at- 
tendance of 30,000 persons was reported 
at St. Cloud, Minn., when the Central 


Verein of America and the National Cath 


olic Women’s union met. Governor Theo- 
dore Christianson and the papal delegate 
to America, Archbishop Pietro Fumazoni 
Biondi, were among the speakers The 


plight of the church in Mexico came in for 
a good share of discussion. Willbald Eil 

New Elm, Minn., was installed as 
president at the 
29. . . . Some 250 members of the Central 
Northwest conference of the Methodist 
church met this month in First 


church of Minneapolis. Bishop Edwin H. 
charges to a hun- 


ner ot 
closing session on Aug. 


Swedish 
Hughes assigned new 
dred pastors. 

the 


A prominent employer 


of labor in win cities passed away 


recently. One of his workmen was over- 
heard to say at his funeral, “I never felt 
I was working for him, but with him.” 
What a solution of the labor problem! 

alk about “entertaining angels un 
awares!"’ Some mercenary mind has esti- 


mated that the 75,000 delegates to Minne 
three while 
Matthew 
Schumacher is the newly appointed presi- 
dent of St. Thomas college, th« 


school located in St. Paul a 


apolis million dollars 


spent 
? 


they were our guests!! .. . Dr 


Catholic 


Paul loses 


an efficient ministry by the resignation of 
Dr. James Bean, pastor of Dayton Ave 
nue Presbyterian church. He has mag- 
nified many offices both in synod and 


presbytery. Canton, O., the future place 
congratulated 


W. P. Lemon. 


of hi W rk, is to be 





Fewer Books have been written about 





, 
an about any 
Christian church. 


Using the term 


hg 
in life 

If you are a minister, 
how important it is to everyday living. 


Order from your b 





THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT 


ther great doctrine of the 
This 
H. WHEELER ROBINSON 

is written simply and without technical language by a man who is “one of the 
most scholarly writers in England today, 
author of The Christian Experience of Forgiveness. 

“soirit” in its entymological sense of “breath” Dr 
gives a philosophical interpretation of the essential nature of personality, then 
a specifically Christian interpretation of the inflowing of the divine to the human 


you will want this book for constant reference 
be interested in discovering how delightfully “dry as dust” theology may really be written and 
7.00 

ykseller or direct from publisher 
complete catalog of Religious Books. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, NEW YORK 


new book by 
” according to Dr. H. R. Mackintosh, 


Robinson 
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On Lake eMichigan’s 
Southerly Shore 


ys WO or three weeks at The Golf 
more, 62 miles from Chicago, in 
the glorious wooded dunes will 
rest you wonderfully Two ex- 
cellent golf courses, broad sandy 
beach Reresbash riding, tennis, 

ece dance orchestra 

ates, per day, —_- dell- 
cious meals: Extra large 
room, dressing room, private 
bath, $8 to $10, single; $13. $15, 
$17. 2:8. double. Special weekly rates 

sxchigan Central or Motor s Lines to 
Grand ach; or South Shore Electric to 
Michigan City, Ind., where private motor 
coaches meet arriving guests Broad high- 
ways, from all directions, to hotel. Details 
with illustrations on request 


TheGoal 


GRAND BEACH 
Fireproof. Accommodations for 500 
2 FE. BYRNES,.Manager 
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pP' AY golf on two 
uncrowded 18-hole 
links, hike or ride in 
the Cumberland foot- 
hills, drink the natural 
health-giving waters of 
Pluto, Bowles, and 
and Proserpine Springs 
at the famous 


French Lick 
Springs Hotel 


Airy, spacious sleep- 
ing rooms, tempt- 
ing cuisine, unob- 
trusive service. 
Ample garage facili- 
ties. 


FRENCH LICK 
SPRINGS HOTEL 
COMPANY 
French Lick, 
Indiana 
“Home of Plito 
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Church Furniture 
Globecraft Sbops 


i Since 1876 
Fine church furniture, moderately priced. Tell 
\ us your needs. Before you buy—compare! 
Globe Furniture Ag. Co. 
is Dark Dlace — Rortbville, @icd. | 
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1,614,013. In an effort to dissolve churches 
having only a nominal existence and to 
combine churches serving virtually the 
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same constituency, the denomination has 
65 fewer churches, or a total of 9,432. 
The gain in ministers has been 52, mak- 


British Table Talk 


London, August 20. 
O HAVE called Macaulay uncle; to 
have written his biography; to have 
served as chief secretary for Ireland; to 
have written the life of Charles James 
Fox, and one of the noblest books on the 
Indian mutiny—these 
Sir George Otto are only a few of the 
Trevelyan experiences and achieve 
ments of Sir G. O. 
lrevelyan, the latest of our elder states- 
men and writers to leave us. He won the 
rare distinction of the Order of Merit, the 
highest honor which we have to give. 
When we remember the losses which we 
have had in recent months, Hardy, Gosse, 
lrevelyan, we are amazed at the wealth 
of ability which marked the Victorian age. 
Sir George was not only a writer of 
singular charm and dignity; he was a 
good speaker and a statesman trusted 
greatly: besides all these things, he had 
an excellent wit, as his early works prove. 
The successor to the title is C. P. Tre- 
velyan, formerly a member of the liberal 
government and afterwards in the labor 
cabinet. His brothers are also men of 
distinction: one is a poet, the other the 
historian, who was appointed regius pro- 
fessor in Cambridge. It will be of pe- 
culiar interest to American readers to 
remember that Trevelvan wrote a large 
treatise on the American revolution. It 
has sometimes been criticized both here 
and in Harvard as “too American.” It 
was after reading this book that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wrote the letters which 
were afterwards published in Scribner's 
magazine, 
* . - 
The Religious Press 
At Cologne 
In connection with the International 
International 
Christian Press conference is being held 
it this moment in Cologne. England is 
epresented by the Rev. A. S. Duncan 
Jones of the Guardian, and my colleague, 
Mr. H. W. Peet of Edinburgh house. | 
shall be able to say more of the confer- 
ence when I see my colleague on his re- 
turn. The program strikes one as a little 
too general, and perhaps too much under 
the leadership of men who are not jour- 
nalists. The task before all who are con- 
cerned with the religious press will not 
grow less. On the one hand, there is a 
marked tendency for thoughtful men and 
women to fit loosely to church organiza 
tions; and on the other there is an equally 
marked tendency for the general press to 
provide the features for which we were 
once accustomed to look in the “religious 
Almost every paper in this coun- 
try counts religious subjects, rightly han- 
dled, among its most attractive features. 
This fact tends to obliterate the lines of 
demarcation between religious and secular 
papers. At the same time it must be rec- 
ognized that the journalists who control 
the religious press in this country are 
wide awake members of their craft, han- 
dling with courage and resource their hard 


Press exhibition, the first 


” 
press. 


task, and not without success. The 
Cologne conference, it should be added, is 
one of the offshoots of Stockholm 1925 
and owes much to Professor Hinderer, 
one of the journalists, who did much for 
that memorable conference. 


* * * 


Peace Pact 
Sunday 

The churches have called their people 
to observe Aug. 26 as a Sunday of thanks- 
giving for the peace pact. The forms 
which are used are different, but the ap- 
peal to the free churches may be taken as 
typical: it is issued over the names of Dr. 
A. S. Peake, the president; Dr. J. Scott 
Lidgett, the honorary secretary, and the 
Rev. Thomas Nightingale, the general sec- 
retary. “We express our gratitude to his 
majesty’s government for uniting with the 
governments of other states in signing the 
multilateral peace pact,” say the council. 
“We trust that those for whom we speak 
will not take it as a justification for any 
slackening of their efforts to secure the 
peace of the world.” 

* * * 


And So Forth 

During four days and nights last week 
the air was the scene of attacks upon 
London, and the defense thereof. In all, 
250,000 miles were flown without serious 
injury. (One airman descended safely by 
means of a parachute.) The bombers 
could have carried 202 tons. In all there 
were 57 raids, only 9 raids succeeding in 
evading the defense both ways. The au- 
thorities profess themselves satisfied; but 
civilians have no means of telling whether 
London is adequately protected. From 
my Sussex holiday scene I could watch 
some of the squadrons coming and go- 
ing, and once there was what looked like 
a fight overhead. We and other nations 
are prepared to renounce war, but so far 
we are not ready to take the apostolic 
counsel ‘“‘to make no provision for the 
flesh.” . . . Three men condemned to 
death for the murder of a Brighton man 
were told one day that they must prepare 
to die and no reprieve could be granted, 
and on the following day that they were 
to be reprieved. The home secretary—I 
regret once more to have to introduce 
this statesman, but he is like “King 
Charles’s head,” he cannot be kept out,— 
the home secretary discovered, at the last 
minute, that there was an element of 
doubt, and feared lest an irrevocable step 
should be taken, and therefore advised 
that a reprieve should be given. The 
three men are therefore to suffer penal 
servitude for life. Mr. Belloc quite perti- 
nently asks why if there is any doubt at 
all about the verdict these three men 
should suffer penal servitude. I think 
Dr. Morrison, who leaves our coasts to- 
morrow, will agree that we have had a 
wonderful summer. Certainly it has done 
something to retrieve the reputation which 
recent “summers” have brought to England. 

Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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ing a total of 10,013. Pennsylvania, the 
largest synod, has a membership of 368,- 


750 and New York, second, one of 
258.696. 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


To Raise Funds to Reimburse 
Methodist Missionaries in China 

Bishops Birney and Grose, Methodist 
bishops resident in Peking and Shanghai, 


Special Correspondence from Nashville 


Nashville, Aug. 27. 

S )UTHERN cities are, even more than 
7 those in other latitudes, marked by 
he summer vacation habit. This has 
een in Nashville, up to this writing, a 
omfortable summer. The people who 
remained at home have had 


Vacation rather the better of the argu- 
Days ment. But habit is strong. 
And nobody can guarantee 


he weather. So, between absence on my 
yn part and a scarcity of worthwhile 
1s due to the absence of others, this 
correspondence has lagged. The local 
irches are carrying on, with fair mo- 
ntum, so far as I can make out. Many 
stors have been gone, are gone or are 
g, and of course many parishioners 
And there have been no con- 
erted movements of sufficient importance 
chronicle. Summer schools and 
mblies are running their course, chiefly 
the Cumberland or Appalachian moun- 
The Methodists, as I write, 
the midst of a laymen’s conference, one 
meetings at Lake Juna- 
where that church keeps up 
The Pres- 


well. 


as- 


are 


a series ol 
oe bse 
ummer assembly ground. 


rians go to Montreat, N. C., and the 
Baptists have had various gatherings at 
\Monteagle, Tenn. 
* * + 
Summer School 
In Nashville 
Nashville has not an ideal climate tor 


dsummer school work. Yet the George 
Peabody college for teachers, which is lo- 
ted here, conducts each year a flourish- 


ng summer session of two terms. The 
ttendance is large, from two to three 
ousand, and predominantly feminine 

the hun- 


Rural school teachers come by 
lreds seeking added preparation for their 
ork. Others wish graduate degrees, and 
perspire through the heated weeks in pur- 
iit of an M. A. or Ph. D. Demands upon 
ichers become with each year more and 
re exacting. Since the war, especially, 
has been epidemic in this guild a 
‘ular fever for degrees. 
* * . 


ere 


Politics 
\ correspondent out in Texas complains 
it he cannot get my “slant” on the po- 
litical situation. I am complimented A 
porter is presumed if he has predilec- 
ns to keep them to himself. He is not 
for the editorial columns. It is 
business to supply facts, not opinions. 
hese present lines are written just fol 
wing the delivery of Governor Smith's 
eptance address. From such contacts 
I have been able to get, I gather that 
he has gained by it. Mr. Josephus Dan- 
els expresses a sentiment that I find 
rather widespread. He believes that Mr 
mith, if elected, will keep his promise 
enforce the prohibition laws. As for 
mending the Volstead act or the 18th 
iendment, that is a matter for congress, 


riting 





nd congress will be in no hurry. On 
ther issues, especially that of water 
wer, with which he has already had 


} 
| 


experience, the candidate's 
pleasing to the south. I am sorry to find, 
on the other hand, that a much larger 
number of votes will be lost to Smith be- 
cause he is a Catholic than I had ex- 
pected. Without regard to preferences, 
one way or the other, I consider it unfor- 
tunate to have a religious issue injected 
into a political campaign. This particu- 
lar one is, in part, as I suspect, a left-over 
from the propaganda of the K. K. K. 
Looking the situation over, however, by 
and large, I retain the impression to which 
I have already given expression, that the 
usually solid south will so remain. 
Greorce B. Winton 
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EDWIN HOLT HUGHES’ 


CHRISTIANITY 
AND SUCCESS 


These six studies in, and on the sublimation of 
success, draw upon all of the background and ric 
experience of Bishop Hughes’ eminently Christian 
and successful life. Preachers will find in them a wealth 
of illustrations; business men and women, a measuring 
rod of personal success in the light o« Christian living. 
(The Cole Lectures, 1928.) Price, $1.50 


BRUCE S. WRIGHT'S 


THE HOUSE OF HAPPINESS 


Twenty studies in the factors that bring and insure 
happiness to mothers and fathers, sisters and brothers, 
husbands and wives. There is not a dull paragraph in 
the whole book. “This is Bruce Wright at his best,” 
says Wm. H. Leach. Price, $1.50 


WM. H. LEACH'S 


CHURCH FINANCE 


Written trom the point of view of practical financing 
of a church and not from the position of theoretical 
stewardship: Getting, spending, accounting, publicity, 
direct-by-mail appeals, the every-member canvass an 
a substitute for it, endowments, etc Price, $2.25 


M. W. BRABHAM'S 


PLANNING MODERN 
CHURCH BUILDINGS 


More than 100 illustrations—floor plans, exteriors, 
interiors. Special treatment given proper distribution 
of space and equipment, particularly the Church 
school. Consult this book to build, rebuild, or to 
compare your property with what is considered neces- 
sary today. Price, $2.50 


CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL'S 


CHRIST AND 
THE NEW WOMAN 


“A wholesome discussion of a subject that is in 
everybody's mind.”” Dr. Chappell handles this modern 
subject quite as effectively as he has his popular 
volumes on Bible Characters 
(The Belk Lectureship) Price, $1.25 
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have appealed to American Methodist 
bishops to raise a special fund of $40,000 
to reimburse missionaries in China for 


personal losses’ suffered in connection 
with anti-foreign outbreaks, so that the 
missionaries may return to their work 
with some equipment and without the 


burden of personal debt incurred in conse- 
quence of the turmoil. 


Progressive Jews Assemble 
In Berlin 


In mid-August there assembled in Ber- 


lin, in biennial session, the second con- 
ference of the world union for progres 
sive Judaism. Representatives from the 
United States, Great Britain and Ger- 


many, where liberal Judaism is strongly 
entrenched, dominated the number of dele- 


gates. Other countries, where liberal 
Judiasm is not as thoroughly organized, 
were likewise represented. There was a 


unanimity of opinion on the proposition 






CHARLES DAVID ELDRIDGE'S 


CHRISTIANITY’S CONTRI- 
BUTIONS TO CIVILIZATION 


The substance of whole libraries in comparatively 
few pages, a well-balanced perspective of Christian 
history from the first century to the present time, a 
splendid setting forth of information clergy and laity 
need and want. Price, $3.00. Octao 


WILLIAM PETER KING'S 
FAITH IN THE 
DIVINE FATHERHOOD 


A brilliant study of God the Father as revealed by 
Jesus. In the book are the profound truths of religion 
in the language of every day life. Throughout are 
epigrams that flood dark areas of experience with 


brilliant streams of light Price, $2.00 


JOHN ERNEST RATTENBURY’S 
WESLEY’S LEGACY 
TO THE WORLD 


Here one of England's great preachers presents in a 
if I 
fascinating and informing way the permanent values of 
the Evangelical Revival of the 18th Century. John 
Wesley declared by Bishop Barnes the greatest 
, if 

religious leader England has ever produced, is the 
principal character study 


(The Quillian Lectureship, 1928 Price, $2.50 
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Did you read that rhymed review of 
Quvoraste Poems by Ruth Hunt in the 
Aug. 9th issue of The Christian Century? 
Rev. F. W. Barker, of the Congregational 
church at Unionville, Conn., did, and 
was sufhciently impre ssed to order a copy 

“Quotable"—with a poem ‘Of his own. 
Here it is! 


“I read your splendid recent ad 
Ex; resse 1 in racy verse, 
It made me w 
So I take « 
And take 
And send it strai 


ant to read the book, 
ut my purse 

therefrom sufficient pelf 
sht to you 

-n I read the book 


ead this book 





Jo not find the poem I want 


I do not “- 
I'll w ! yne myself.” 
Have you mailed your order for 
QUOTABLI 


(S$? 5 


Porms? 
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Jesus: A New Biography 
By Shirley J. Case 
Affords a vivid picture of the social 
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background of Jesus’ 


($3) 


work 
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Middleton 


Jesus: 


By J Murry 


pretation of Jesus by one of 


bneland’s most brilliant literary 
men. ($2.50) 
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that the future of Judaism rests 
liberal wing, that something must be done 
to combat the apathy and _ indifference 
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toward Judaism as a religion, and that, 
in Judaism at least, union need not mean 
conformity. Among the outstanding sub- 


Special Correspondence from Colorado 


Denver, September 1. 

"THOSE = who believe that vital religion 
must be related to human welfare will 
experience no shock in the statement that 
the outstanding “religious news” of Colo 
rado is the signing of a contract between 
the Rocky 

Christian Venturesomeness Mountain 
In the Coal Industry Fuel company 
-—third larg- 
est producer in the state—and their em- 
ployes, recently organized into locals of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 
This action comes upon the initiative of 
the company and m a relatively full 
of the industrial principles for 


I 


acceptance 


which our churches stand. The terms of 
the agreement go bi 1 the usual re 
stricted limits of “go siness A rate 
in excess of going w s is agreed to; 
the letter and spirit of Colorado's laws 
with regard to safety. check weighmen, 
pit committee, etc., are fully accepted; but 
more significant are the offers of the 
company to provide medical attention not 
only for the men but for maternity cases 
Added to this will be the experiment of 
putting the employees, as far as possible, 
on to small tracts of land where they may 
provide their own livi through the sum 
mer season when coal mining in Colorado 
is for the most part impracticable. The 
dominating influences k of these plans 


for a new day are the mind and money of 
Miss Josephine Roach, who 
considerabl t mpany shortly 
before the 


inherited a 
stock in 


Columbine tragedy. The need 


less taking of human lif y state police 
made Miss Roach more determined to 
acquire a controlling interest so that she 
might inaugurate such  polict as her 
previous experience ; social worker 
had led her to believe oucht to prevail 
between employers and their employees 
With a financial ventu meness which 
too infrequently ch terizes Christian 
investors, she staked her heritan 
against credit control by banks and _ the 
bitterness of other Colorado operators who 
still insist on “keeping the men in tl) 
places Students of Colorado industrial 
conditions are hopeful that the inaugura 
tior new relations between this com 
und its employees will lead to an 
eptance of the principle of collecti 


uining throughout the industry In- 
] ] at this writing there are rumors tl it 
he Rockefeller interests are planning to 
bandon their company union experiment 
If this is true it is ltovether probable 

( lorado’s blood stril evel will 

matter of histor. 

* * * 


Churchmen Entertain 


Japanese 
Fifty three Tanane ‘ deleg tec ¢ the 
World Sunday School t t Tos 
cy | were f ] t 1 the 
! organi Dem ae 
Oc tots seine — ee 
\Villiam EF. Sweet 1 _ aa + 
- e of Ma Stapletor Bishop 
( rles T.. Mead. and her lead cit e 





from Nippon was made up of leading 


business and professional men and women. 
hey made a very deep impression upon 
Denver citizens, who ate with them 
and accompanied them on a mountain trip. 
On the other hand, they seemed highly 
appreciative of the cordial reception given 
them, so that the event great 
value as an experiment in the promotion 
f international good will. 
> ” * 

Students Study 
Industry 

The organization of groups of college 
men and women for firsthand experience 
in industry is that the 
public needs to be reminded that this ac 
tivity of the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. was 
begun in Denver by Dr. Ben Cherrington, 
then regional secretary of the student 
Y. M. C. A. The eighth annual session 
of the Colorado group has just 
brought to a successful close under the 


leadership of Charles Schwieso, Jr 


undergraduates participated 


iber was M. H 
president of the 


those 


prov ed of 


now so common 


been 


Eleven 
Among their 
Farchi, son of the 


senate of Persia, and 


now a student in the Colorado Agricul- 
tural college This son of Persian nobil 
ity took his firsthand experience in Amer- 
ican industry as a common laborer in 
the Denver General Iron works. A most 


interesting matter in connection with this 
year’s group meetings was the refusal of 
the Y. M. C. A. to have the students meet 


in its building because of certain “radical- 


ism” in last year’s group which led to 
the opposition .f a local business man 
The Y. W. C. A. opened its doors with 


the utmost hospitality. 
. * * 
Denver Plans 
Church Week 
The Denver Church Men’s council, act- 


ing as a coordinating agency for 7 Chris- 


t organizations is planning a church 
weck for September 23-30. This will be 
the third annual affair of its kind. The 
id is to so stress the work of the church 
and so to organize the active workers that 
ol ttendants will resume their regular 
habits following vacation, and that others 


ced to give the church an ade- 


quate opportunity in their lives. 
* * * 


may be indu 


Peace Treaty 
Signing Celebrated 
Secretary of State 


Frank B. Kellogg 


es to Denver the honor of being the 
first municipality in the United States to 
1! i celebration of the signing of the 
Kellogg-Briand treats Under the lead 
hi f the Denver Post all the civic 


in a monster meet- 
from 12 to 2 
Local 
various countries signing 

platform with the 
lenver’s leading citi- 


organizations united 
in the city auditorium 


on the day the treaty was signed 
consuls for the 
t! treaty sat on the 


mavor and some of I 


zens. Hon. Tyson Dines, president of the 
chamber of commerce, one of Denver's 
outstanding attorneys and orators, was 


the principal speaker of the occasion. 


A. A. Herst. 
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jects discussed were “The Message of 
Liberal Judaism for Modern Life,” with 
Leo Buck of Berlin leading the debate, 
and “The Importance of Liberal Judaism 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


in Religious Life,” with Hon. Claude G. 
Montefiore of London leading the discus- 
sion. Rabbi David Philipson of Cincin- 
nati outlined the theme, “Individual and 


Correspondence from New England 


Burrillville, R. 1., September 1. 
EW ENGLAND increasingly adver- 
tises itself as “Vacation land.” Little 
Rhody, most densely populated state, con- 
tains areas like this where abandoned 
farms have relapsed into wilderness and 
deer are frequently seen; 
In “Vacation and issues clever posters, 
Land” setting forth its attractions 
of sea and shore. In re- 
gions like Cape Cod and Mt. Desert, the 
Berkshires and White mountains, enter- 
tainment of summer visitors is the chief 
business. Some New England industries 
may wane; this increases. The automo- 
ile modifies but stimulates travel for re- 
reation. The bus brings back the days 
the stage-coach. Wayside inns and 
tourist camps multiply. Families whose 
irloughs are brief make the most of 
ceek-ends. On one Sunday at Nantasket 
each, 40,000 cars were parked. Thought- 
| discussion of the significance and 
oblems of this new social phenomenon 
gin to appear. In a recent book on 
tlome Making” by Professor Elizabeth 
i Rev. Forrester Macdonald, it is sug- 
stively remarked: “How to use the play 
period is a modern question of moment. 
Formerly playtime was diffused and play 
itself bound up in work. Division of 
labor has tended to divorce work and 
play. A resurgence of hedonism has re- 
sulted, because the true nature of play as 
a by-product of productive effort is con- 
cealed by the concentration upon each as 
i separate activity.”” The problem is in- 
nsified in our summer play-colonies. 
. + > 
The Churches’ 
Problems 


The churches have been affected by 
these changed conditions, just as the rail- 
roads and the big seaside hotels have been 
hard hit by the coming of the automobile 
ind summer cottage. One-third of the 
church year rendered ineffective. <A 
season or two ago, Rev. A. Z. Conrad of 
Park street church, Boston, put the ques- 
tion thus: “Why must we have four 
months of religious apathy?” The vaca- 
tion habit hits the churches at both ends. 
The costly city plants stand idle, or are 
used alternately in the growing custom 
of union summer services. The tourist or 
summer resident forgets his church-going 
habits. A Bostonian writes from her New 
Hampshire summer residence: “Of per- 
manent residents only the same old faith- 
ful ones attend. Very few of the summer 
people go either. Some of them prob- 
ably support their home churches, and up 
here play tennis and amuse themselves in 
other ways. They are nice people, too. 
What is the answer?” Frankly facing the 
situation, the churches, like the railroads, 
are already finding solutions for their 
problems. This particular correspondent 
sought the help of the “Wayside Pulpit,” 
developed so successfully by Dr. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson. “There are so 
many,” she said, “who go by the church, 

» few go inside.” Thousands of churches, 


1s 


on these attractive bulletins, preach ser- 
mons so brief and clearly printed that 
even they who ride by may read. Seed 
sown by the wayside may fall into good 
soil and bear much fruit. The best man- 
aged camps for young people cooperate 
with the churches. It was a privilege, 
when preaching in the Federated church 
of Ashburnham, Mass., to face an audi- 
ence three-fourths of which were boys 
and girls from 8 to 18. Such experiences 
are multiplying. Why may not summer 
colonies of adults imitate them? 
* > * 


At the Popular 
Resorts 

The more popular summer _ resorts, 
modern “Vanity fairs,” require still bolder 
experiments. At Onset, Mass., the Meth- 
odist church, Rev. C. X. Hutchinson, Jr., 
pastor, calls itself the Community church, 
and draws an audience of hundreds at the 
morning service and could get a respect- 
able number in the evening. But what is 
that out of thousands, come to have a 
good time? Mr. Hutchinson, therefore, 
carries on the Sunday evening community 
service in the Onset open-air auditorium, 
initiated last year by his predecessor. A 
pavilion-like platform faces a natural am- 
phitheater. The audience that gradually 
gathers can see the blue waters of an arm 
of Buzzards bay, over which in every di- 
rection dart motorboats like great water- 
beetles. The surrounding groves hum 
with the crowd at eating and amusement 
booths. A merry-go-round nearby swings 
outward the bare legs of gay young peo- 
ple, stopping when the service begins to 
resume its whirl at the close. A trumpeter 
attracts the throng. Varied music by in- 
struments, soloists, or a glee-club, with 


spirited community singing, holds it for - 


an hour. 
practical 


Then a brief address brings a 
or spiritual message. Some 
leave, others, and sometimes still more, 
gather on the benches. The speakers 
this season have included Congressman 
Charles L. Gifford, Senator David I. 
Walsh, Norman Thomas, socialist candi- 
date for the presidency, Bishops Wilbur 
P. Thirkield and William F. Anderson of 
the Methodist church, and Dr. E. B. Kohl- 
stedt of its board of home missions, Dr. 
George H. Spencer of the Massachusetts 
Bible society, and the ‘executive secretary 
of the Massachusetts federation of 
churches. The largest audience exceeded 
1,300: the smallest, when rain drove the 
people indoors, was 400. The service is 


advertised in newspapers in Brockton, 
New Bedford and on Cape Cod, and 


draws its audience from a distance as well 
as from the Onset cottages. Religion and 
idealism make themselves heard above the 
noises of the passing hour. Such efforts 
must persist and multiply. But one hand- 
icap they have to face. The collections 
meet less than half the cost. People will 
pay for being entertained. Why are they 
so stingy when thev freely receive truly 
artistic programs which also uplift them? 
E. Tattmance Roor. 
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ROADS TO THE 
CITY OF GOD 


A WORLD OUTLOOK 
FROM JERUSALEM 


By Basil Mathews 


ew 


A graphic story of the enlarged meeting 
of the International Missionary Council 
held at Jerusalem, March-April, 1928, and 
an interpretation of the mighty significance 
of this epoch marking gathering. Written 
with the vividness and brilliance that have 
popularized The Clash of Color, and Living’ 
stone the Pathfinder. 


Cos 


Popular priced edition 
Paper cover, 50 cents 


ew 


Missionary Education Movement 
New York 


















“The best church hymnal that 
America has yel produced” 
—Nozan R. Bes1 







ARE YOUR 
HYMN BOOKS 
IN GOOD CONDITION? 


“South Church in Brockton has used HYMNS 


OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE during the past 
year and has great satisfaction in this particular 
hymnal The hymns are well selected to suit the 


needs of the church year and there is sufficient 
variety to satisfy the varving tastes that may be 
called upon to select hymns for Congregational 
use. We felt at the time of the selection that this 
was the best book on the market. A year's use 
confirms us in that belief.” 
Rev. Rosexr Woop Cor, 

South Congregational Church, Brockton, 


er hundred $135.00 
‘xamination Copy today 


Mass 


Price 
Send for 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


Publishers of Hymn Books since 1855 


67 West 44th Street, New York 
































General Offices 
14-H E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
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Institutional Religious Life.” ‘Social Life 
as Influenced by Liberal Judaism” was 
propounded by Rabbi Joseph Lehmann of 
Berlin. Rabbi Enelow, as president of the 
central conference of American rabbis, ad- 
dressed the assemblage on the advance 
made by reform Judaism in the United 
States He branded as false the rumor 
that reform in America is on the wane, 
and submitted statistics to prove its steady 
growth. al 


St. Louis Rabbi Killed 
By Subway Train 

Rabbi Leon Harrison, who has led the 
activities of Temple Israel, St. Louis, for 
about 30 years, and one of the most prom- 
inent religious leaders of America, stepped 
in front of a subway train in New York 





(MAKES MONEY FOR CHURCHES | 


In a quiet and simple way my 22 Original, Qual- 
ity Greeting Cards, in Gift Box for $1.00, can 
make several hundred dollars for your Society, 
Guild or Auxiliary. Noinvestment. Pay after sale 
is over. Exclusive representation given early ap- 
lic —. » Weisscoder foe “Church GreetingC ard 
lan” - CHARLEY C. SCHWER, “The 
| Greeting C ard Man,”’ 181 Elm St, Westfield, Mass. | 











the Comfor table 


Great Northern | 


Hotel 
c HICAGO 





RAVELERS select the Great 
Northern for its wonderful loca- 
tion in Chicago's **loop’’. They 
return because the large comfortable 
rooms, homelike environment, at- 
tentive service, excellent food and 
moderate charges make it an Ideal 
hotel. 
400 Newly Furnished Rooms, 
$2.50 a day and up. Sample 
Rooms $4.00, $5.00, 36.00, $7.00 
and $8.00. 
Walter Craighead, Manager 
DEARBORN gly 4 —_ JACKSON 
TO Qt 
New Garage os «il Block 








-—— 4 Big Values in — 
MODERN BIBLE 
TRANSLATIONS 


The Old Testament: An American 


Translation 
MP. Smith, Editor 


Hand ne cloth binding, contents u 

abridged [his text is vivid, smooth, d 

htful to read ays John Haynes Holme 
$< 


Moffatt’ s Bible: Complete 
j nes Moffatt 
Be yutifully printed and bound in one v 
($3.5 


Goodspeed's New Testament 


Cloth ' 


Wey mouth's New Testament 
h, without notes, $1.25; with notes 
$i 7s 


Christian Century Book Service 
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on Sept. 1, and was killed. 
“suicide” 
later to 


An entry of 
on police records was changed 
“accidental” when it was found 
that Rabbi Harrison had been suffering 
from arterial nervous disease and was 
near-sighted. 


September 13, 1928 


Bishop Hartzell 


Nears Death 
Bishop J. C. Hartzell, who has for sev- 
eral weeks been suffering from the effects 


of an attack made upon him early this 
summer, is reported near death. 


Special Correspondence from Chicago 


Chicago, September 1. 

Pym AGO has been enjoying a visit 
from 50 Japanese educators, pastors 
and business men who are making a tour 
of America following their attendance 
upon the World’s Sunday School associa- 
convention 
Angeles. 
Three days were 
spent in Chicago 
and receptions were held for them in dif- 
ferent parts of the city. One of the most 
notable utterances was that of Rev. H. 
Baba, D. D., a leading member of the del- 
egation, in an address given at the Chi- 
cago temple, the great Methodist church 
in the loop. “The divided church in 
America,” said Dr. Baba, “cuts the influ- 
ence of Christianity in the orient to a frac- 
tion of what it should be In the first 
place, it is a baffling puzzle to the philo- 
sophically minded Japanese 


tion’s 
A Call to Union from in Los 
The Mission Field 


and other peo- 
ples of the orient that people who preach 
a religion of fraternalism and good will 
cannot practice it. They see in the score 
of denominations sending missionaries 
abroad a vast discrepancy between their 
faith and works. It is hard for them to 
understand why they cannot’ reconcile 
their differences at home, and even more 
dificult to understand why they carry 
them abroad in their preaching to non- 
Christians. Again, the divided church at 
home means competitive effort abroad. 
Our people are not wealthy. They need 
to be encouraged to unite and to have only 
one church in a community. But how can 
the American churches do this when they 
are themselves divided? If church union 
could only be achieved,” said Dr. Baba in 
closing, “an impression without parallel 
could be made upon the non-Christian 
lands. It would mean the spread of Chris- 
tian civilization throughout the world and 
the cause of human brotherhood and good 
will would be greatly advanced.” 
os 

Prepare 
To Vote 

A timely call comes from the office of 
the Chicago Church federation signed by 
its executive secretary, Mr. Walter’ R. 
Mee. It is addressed primarily to the min- 
isters of the city and urges upon them the 
necessity of emphasizing not only the 
duty of a citizen to vote but the duty to 
vote with a knowledge 
policies. 


of candidates and 
“We have heard for many years 
the plea ‘Prepare for war!’ and 
tor peace!’ 


‘Prepare 
but little emphasis has been 
placed upon the theme ‘Prepare to Vote!’ 
the statement reads. “It has been cus- 
tomary to stress the mere fact of voting, 
as if it were sufficient just to get the peo- 
ple out to the polls. But unless citizens 
know what issues they are supporting 
and the character and public record of 
those for whom they are voting most of 
their effort is wasted and they are just 
as likely to support an unworthy candi- 


date as a worthy one.” After making sev- 
eral constructive suggestions for practi- 
cal steps which may be taken, the state- 
ment closes: “Very often unworthy candi- 
dates expect to ‘ride into office on the 
ticket.’ Cook county and Illinois have a 
tremendous amount at stake during this 
coming election, and every voter should 
seek to be as well informed there as on 
national issues and to cast his vote locally 
with the same care. Citizens now have a 
splendid chance to secure clean govern- 
ment and should thoroughly prepare them- 
selves to vote.” Mr. Mee has without 
doubt called attention to a serious weak- 
ness in the ordinary procedure of those 
who urge others to discharge their full 
responsibilities as citizens. But it is diffi- 
cult to see how the average citizen can 
inform himself adequately as to the rec- 
ords of all the candidates whose names 
appear on the insanely long ballot usu- 
ally submitted. It represents democracy 
gone to seed. Reform is needed here be- 
fore we can hope for really intelligent 
voting. 

. * + 
Dr. Anderson Comes to 
Fourth Presbyterian Church 

When Dr. John Timothy Stone ac- 

cepted the presidency of the Presbyterian 
(formerly McCormick) theological semi- 
nary he did so with the understanding 
that an associate pastor would be called 
by the Fourth Presbyterian church who 
would relieve him of some of his preach- 
ing and pastoral responsibilities. The 
church has now called to that position 
Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson from the 
pastorate of the First Presbyterian church, 
Wichita, Kan. Dr. Anderson is no 
stranger to Chicago nor to the Fourth 
church. His theological training was ob- 
tained at McCormick, where he received 
his B. D. and was ordained in 1917. Dur- 
ing his student days he was an assistant 
at Fourth church. His church in Wichita 
has experienced a remarkable development 
during his pastorate. Dr. Anderson 
preaches his first sermons Sunday, Sept. 
9, afternoon and evening, Dr. Stone 
preaching the morning service. Dr. Stone 
has taken up his residence in one of the 
faculty homes at the Presbyterian sem- 
inary; the Fourth church manse will be 
occupied by Dr. Anderson. 

> » * 


And So Forth 

The general conference of the German 
Baptist churches of North America has 
been meeting all week at the New First 
Congregational church. A large body of 
delegates is in attendance. . Many of 
the Chicago churches responded to the 
appeal sent out from many sources that 
Sunday, Aug. 26, be made a day for 
thanksgiving and prayer for divine bless- 
ing upon the effort for peace represented 
by the signing of the Kellogg treaty for 
the renunciation of war. C. T. Ho_Man, 
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BO x ABOUT 

SERVICE NE ' ' S NEW 

440 S. Dearborn St. BOOKS 
Chicago 


Here are three new books that envision the 
drawing together of religion and science: 


The Quest of Religion: 
Canon C. E. Raven 


The spirit of the book may be judged from its last para- 
graph: “Scientists seeking to explain Nature are coming 
toward a conception of the Universe that leaves room for 
and indeed demands a belief in God. Christian scholars are 
reaching agreement about the teaching and significance of 
Jesus. There are abundant signs that the two lines of inquiry 
are coming together, that the rediscovered Christ explains 
2 explained by the meaning of the Natural Order.” 
($1.50) 


Science in Search of God: 
Kirtiey F. MatHer 


The author is professor of geology in Harvard university. 
and speaks with authority. Trained in the strict school of 
science, he now sets down in this little book the results of his 
life-long quest. He reports that he has “come to happy terms 
with the Administration of the Universe’’ and does not have 
to keep his religion and his science in separate compartments. 
Says The Christian Century: “For a brief statement of an 
intelligent faith in terms consistent with a scientific method 


of thought, nothing better than this thoughtful book.”” ($2) 


Old Faith and New Knowledge: 


J. H. Snowpen 

“The Quest of Religion,” above described, is from a great 
religious authority; “Science in Search of God,” from a re- 
nowned scientist; and here is a volume by a popular writer of 
long experience who has lived through the long conflict 
between extreme conservatism and extreme modernism, and 
he here rejoices—in 273 pages of interesting discussion—that 
science and religion now “join in reaching wider truth and 


better faith.” ($2.50) 


Dr. Davis’ new book on the church: 


The Credentials of the Church: 
Ozora S. Davis 


Here at last is the book for the use of ministers who wish 
jp preach to their people—especially young people—sermons 
“Why should I support the church?’ The book is pop- 


= written; laymen will rejoice in its reading. ($1.25) 


Supplementing your study of Catholicism: 


Protestantism: 
Dean W. R. INGE 


Everybody is studying Catholicism now—and here is a 
strikingly brilliant study of Protestantism. Dean Inge holds 
that the Protestant churches have not lived up to their high 
possibilities. (75 cents) 


Dr. Smith’s “‘Old Testament’’ at lower price. 


The Old Testament: 


An American Translation: J. M. P. Smitn 


An event! For the Smith translation is a tremendous 
achievement. “Rivals the scholarly achievement of the 
famous Revised version . . . vivid, smooth, clear, not seldom 
noble and impressive” (The Nation). ‘A surpassingly beautiful 
work of editing, printing and publishing’ (John Haynes 
Holmes). ‘“These great pieces of literature speak as they 
have not spoken before to our generation”’ (Edgar J. Good- 
speed) (Now $5) 


Finally, Coperanp Smitn’s “STRAIGHT ANSWERS 
to Life Questions” is now published Thousands of ministers 
will bu as affording help in their personal- problem minis- 
try. Thousand ds of laymen will buy, because it is sympa- 
thetically helpful in solving their “‘life problems."’ ($1.50) 


“Creative reading’ for SEPTEMBER! 
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Seven Reasons 


why you should adopt the 
20TH CENTURY QUARTERLY 
[ THOMAS CURTIS CLARK, Editor ] 


in your Adult Class 

in your Young People’s Class 

in your Older Intermediate Class 
in your Home Department 


this Autumn—NOW 





WILLETT or.) 





STIFLER “x.” 





EWERS “x. 





STELZLE crass 





SMITH *:" 





MONTGOMERY sikeer: 





ALLEN ERNEST 








BOURNER 
They make the Quarterly, conduct- 
ing the following departments: 


Clearing Up Difficult Points 
At Grips With the Lesson 
The Lesson Brought Down to Date 
The Social Note 
Pointers 
The Lesson Forum 


Prayer Thought 


The Quarterly treats the International 
Lessons in fresh, interesting fashion. 


{ Ask for free sample copy and give the Quar- } 


terly a tryout in your class this Autumn. 


Se. Dearbern % 
CHICAGO 


The Christian Century Press “ 
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Strongly 


CATHOLICISM 
endow’ | AND THE 


| AMERICAN MIND 


religious 
press 


by Winfred Ernest Garrison 
$2.50 





Says the FORUM: 


This is a book that many have long been waiting 
for. It is an account of the history, the claims, and the 
organization of the Roman Church. These matters are set 
forth with extraordinary lucidity and restraint by a learned 
and very distinguished Protestant professor of history. His 
wish is to make them comprehensible to the American 
mind, and he does this with such literary talent that it is 


hard to lay down the book without finishing it at a sitting. 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE in the Emporia Gazette: 


* * This is no bigot’s discourse, but a serious 
attempt to set forth the philosophical differences which 
are reflected in the institutional mainifestations of Prot- 


estantism and Catholicism. 


Chosen as the 


Book of the Month 


(for June) 
by the Religious Book Club 





SHODDY 
By Dan Brummitt—$2.00 


A flash of lightning illuminating the church wold. A 
great human document and a rattling good story. 


You should read it 
— along with the 
thousands who have 





QUOTABLE POEMS 


An instantaneous Compiled by Clark-Gillespie—$2.50 


success A superb anthol of 500 quotable poems selected 
from the inspirational verse of 300 poets. 





AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 


A, Willett, Clark & Colby—Publishers 


440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
‘gy’ 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Just 
Published 


STRAIGHT 
ANSWERS 
to 
Life 


Questions 


COPELAND 
SMITH 
at the 
Microphone 


$1.50 


COPELAND 
SMITH 


broadcasts from station WMAQ 
six times a week and his 


question - box appears 
in every edition of 
the Chicago 
Daily News 


This is unquestionably a book 
which reaches into the lives of 
people. It contains the answers 
to 150 questions from many 
sections of the country, from all 
walks of life, from men and 
women, young and old. 

There are questions of per- 
sonal religion and personal con- 
duct; many questions revealing 
the urges of people to know what 
to think—what to do. 

There is rare human under- 
standing shown by Copeland 
Smith in his answers. There 
seems to be magic in his ability 
to get behind the outward ex- 
pression of the questioner into 
the very heart of the problem 
leading to the question. 
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